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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCOIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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Also THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, entitled “THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
Extract o Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior 
and low-priced substitutes 
being e a. aaa 





























*,* In use in most households throughout the kingdom. 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


pany’s 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of. Baron Liebig’s 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. pv bathed best. 


7 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 
E¢€ BY USING THE 
Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
wg Durability, Depth of Oven, and Oapacity of Boiler, 
, MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 
* > CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDEE. 
: Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 

T, J. CONSTAN TINE = 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established a Suneeee of a Century. 
N.B.—_THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


OSLER’S SHOWROOMS, 


‘100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Statuettes, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NuMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Parr CLVII., New Srrtes.—Janvary, 1882. 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


FRYS COCOA 


E=xTrTRACT 
Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” —Dr. Hassaut. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart, F.1.C,, F.C.S., City Analyst. 





Try. also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S 
Celebrated Teas. 


SAMPLES and Price Insts Free by Post. 


12 1b. and upwards CARRIAGE PAID. 


Queen Insurance Buildings, 
ESTABLISHED 1840. LIVERPOOL, 


NO AGENTS.—AIll Orders and Communications Direct. 


“* Be the day 




















weary, or be the day loug, At length it ringeth to evensong.” 
Zee aa ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 
BEFORE AND AFTER 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
O'S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE; 
GOOD FOOD: 


| How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise cause Bilious 
Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, ete.—Use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, 

| Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage for any Season. 
| It is the best preventive and cure for Bilionsness, Sick 
| Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, Pimples on 
| the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, ha of 
ae x Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, 

d, ; ears 
Faithtel to the end." ! etc., and to remove the effects of errors of Eating and Drinking, 

WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 

Health, and the things we love, and those who love us. For Health use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, ' 


Ané read a large Illustrated Shect given with each Bottle. 





QU BD ite, stl 

CUM NERS 

“The rich man’s guardian 
The only creature 








P2EEERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH. — The 
FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on 

the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world ; 

it has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorp- 

tion, circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion, and 

sommeuee all impurities, thus preserving and restoring 
ealth. 


| QUCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before 
the public and commandseuccess. A scoreof abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 
public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.””"—Adams. 


CAUTION.—Legal rights ave protected in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S 


FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d.and 


4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to prevent Disease, 





Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIEI 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


¥Y TEETHING. 


Sull Divections. 


FA Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY: MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


wm Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


; 

Ls] 

H THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
i COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
4 Pr: in —, at - my and 2s. od., with 

irections. Sent post free for1s5 stamps, Di 

Bi ALFRED FENnninGs, West Cotes, LW, nee 
4 
9 


The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes, 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR, 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A, FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 





GOWLAND’'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from al] Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations, Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EsTasLisHEp 120 Years, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 








BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 


“ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE seis 


A PERFECT DENTIFRICE. E°"S0vears 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 






































BEST. 


6° & IS Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


—$——$———, 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 








each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


yer excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is qnic 
relieved and cured in a few days by that 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHBUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of my te, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperi 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 














For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo’ 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0! 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

loom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1882. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
A New Serial Story, entitled 


“ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 


Written by WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICK, Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ The 
Golden Butterfly,” “‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” ‘&e., and Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD, 


Ts begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA ; 
Which number contains also the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled 
& 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD.” 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” &c. ; 
The First — of a Work in Two Parts, by OUIDA, entitled 
“RE SU RGO,” 


| 

| A COMEDY; 

| And a Complete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
| 
| 


“HOW I MARRIED HIM: A YOUNG LADY'S CONFESSION.” 


In this Number is also given the First of a Series of Twelve Papers by Mrs. MACQUOID, entitled 


“ABOUT YORKSHIRE,” 


With numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 


THE CENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical contains the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled 


“DUST,” 


, » JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “Garth,” &. 


“SCIBRNCEH NOTSHS,” 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, will also be continued in the Magazine monthly. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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THIS GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, NIGHT COUGH, ETC. 
Is Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World at 1/13 and 2/3. 








See above Trade Mark on every Bottle, and insist on having POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. : 


Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 

“, ,.. The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 

struction.” 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

“ This is a poem of a deeply serious and ambitious 
cast, as may be gathered from the argument pre- 
ceding each canto. Indeed Milton scarcely set 
himself a higher task when he sat down in blind 
dignity to compose ‘ Paradise Lost’ than that which 
our author imposed upon himself when he began his 
‘ Foreshadowings.’ The measure would seem, too, 
to be modelled upon that of the poet of Paradise, 
with the exception that the verse is made to rhyme, 
a method from which Milton abstained. Some good 
authorities say that rhyme was the invention of a 
barbarous age to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre, but we are of opinion that when matter and 
metre are good, the third element is a valuable 
auxiliary. Mr. Room aims at nothing less than 
setting forth in verse a ‘foreshadowing’ of the 
indications of prophecy, his first proposition being 
that prophecy is adequate to our aspirations after 
the future. This he follows up with a suggestion 
that, although the literal interpretation of prophecy 
may be pleasing, it should be avoided, for reasons 
advanced in his argument, and then passing on to 
the Millennium, he remarks that the Resurrection, 
by which it is ushered in, is one not of persons, but 
of principles. These thoughts, evolved in the first 
canto, are well sustained in the verse, which is 
dignified and clear, although strongly imaginative. 
As a sample of the poet’s fabric, we quote the 
twenty-third stanza :— 

Not persons then but principles will rise ; 

Martyrs revive, and in their followers reign, 

As Elijah in the Baptist left the skies, 

And Huss in Luther rose and lived again : 

And sure in these fresh being they obtain— 

As sires in sons again on earth find room— 

Who in their cause arise, and firm remain, 

Who in the martyrs’ ‘ power and spirit’ come, 
E’en though their flesh meanwhile lie slumbering 

in the tomb. 

“In the second canto there is an eloquent passage 
upon China and poetical foreshadowings of the 
progress of Christianity, whilst the whole winds up 
in a suggestion of the wondrous life of those who 
are exempt from “the second death.” The com- 
position is a striking religious pageant, and would 
seem to indicate a future for.the author.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 

“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 








awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 


Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 
THE QUEEN. 
‘The lines are musical and well written.” 
JOHN BULL. 


“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 


end.” 
THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable ‘skill in 
handling the poem.” 
THE BAPTIST. 
‘‘This poem may be said to forecast and describe 

a non-millennarian Millennium, its starting-point 
being that ‘prophecy’ is ‘adequate to our as. 
pirations after the future,’ but that ‘literal inter. 
pretation’ of its message concerning the Millennium 
is ‘to be in the main avoided.’ The necessity of 
establishing this position has made the first canto of 
the poem more argumentative than, perhaps, was 
either desirable or congenial to the author’s own 
mind. Once freed from this bond, there is not only 
liberty, but no little grace of movement in his song, 
and the indispensable canon that a poem ought to 
make the reader see what the poet sees is, on the 
whole, well fulfilled. There are some fine thoughts 
in Canto III., in which Mr. Room endeavours to 
trace the beneficent purpose which has been served 
by the exploration of the Arctic regions. Speaking 
of Sir John Franklin’s fate, and that of his com- 
panions, he has these lines :— 

But Heaven permitted their mysterious fate 

That others might in seeking them = 

Urged on by woman’s love for her lost mate, 

Some undiscovered channel, strait, or shore, 

As starting-points athwart those regions frore, 

Whence after-zeal might light on lands unkent, 

The sins of whose rude tribes the Saviour bore ; 

And, as beneath their guilt His soul was bent, 

To them the news of His salvation might be sent. 
Loving testimony is borne to the noble work of the 
Moravians in those far-off regions, and then Mr. 
Room proceeds to imagine the steps by which, 
through growing civilisation and better acquaint- 
ance with nature’s laws, as well as through the 
spread of the gospel, the earth is again to becomes 
Paradise. We are not sure but that the best Canto 
of the four is the last, in which the author repre- 
sents, with considerable power, the confusion into 
which, according to his view, after the thousand 
years, the earth is to be plunged before the ‘end of all 


dream changes, as dreams are wont to change. The | things ’—a confusion wrought through the promul- 


thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. 





The rage of Satan, the end of all things, | 


gation of infidelity in all its forms, Altogether the 
impression left upon one is that of a pleasant poem; 
it gives us a glimpse of ideal scenes touched with 


the Saviour’s uppearing, the general conflagration, | reality, and it reveals a mind possessed, if not of 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the | exceptional imagination, at least of a refined and 


dead before the great white throne, and the final 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


| genial fancy.” 





62, Paternoster Row, E.O. 
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& IS THE MOST DELICATE & REFRESHING 
ov NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, and GROCERS. 
A Sample Case containing Six Dozen Half-Bottles sent free for 36s. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET & NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY POST. 


PACKAM & Co., Limited, CROYDON. 











ow iis; Opera. sets, Soi ee ee one ee Pens | TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


1878 ; and numerous ot) 


IMPERISHABLE. TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





asiseiimemaemnmenmeaieane GLASS SHADES. 
thelr perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, tne work | GLASS FLOWER STANDS For TABLE DECORATIONS. 


of a first desi; signers of rin day, forwarded, pogather with special designs 


and estimates for every kind o floor and wall tili Ss be 
fn te af Heron cow totaee Agony, Se sacrsow'=st| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 








quare, London., 








MAW & CO.. BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELFY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. 
Mi CAMBRIC Pe Femmed. S Hemstitched. All Pure Flax, 

POCKET or — Hh br Mo] S| For Ladies, 6/11 3 “The Cambrics of 

— HANDKER- », Gentlemen, hy g »» Gentlemen, 7/9 3 Rosinson AND CLEAVER 











Norg.—Handkerchiefs go by post for 4d. to 6d. per | have a world-wide fame, 
CHIEFS. doz, extra; Collars, 3d. to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. . —The Queen. 
Samples and Price Irish Damasks and Household Linens, 
List, Post Free, direct a Le ere a per doz. oe Sins, Sate. 
. ‘inner Napkins wide, from 1s. 11 r 
from the Manufacturers, Table Cloths, 2 yards square, Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 
Collars.—Ladies’ and Children’s, 3s. 1ld.; 3s. 11d, to finest quality made. yard wide, ls. per yard. 
Gentlemen’s, 4s. 11d. and 5s, 11d. per doz. O 1 
Shirts.—Best 4-fold Linen Fronts, &e., 358, dd. | ,, Our Real White Shet- 
half-dozen (to measure, 2s, ex tra). and Wool Shaw, 2 yards a 
Cuffs.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, | @¥4re, post free for 
5s. 11d. to 108, 9d. per doz. 1s. 10d., is a marvel. 
SPECIAL.—We have prepared a richly-illuminated Enamelled Case, adapted for postal transmission, and suitable for 


enclosing articles for presentation, aT a Cost oF 6d, ZACH, with the mottoes, ‘‘ WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SSASON,” 
or ‘With Best Wisugs.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 


Butler’s Musical Instruments 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLONCELLOS, 
ARS, 


B ry. N 5 OES, 
HARMONIUMS, 





























| Fumish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, 


— L BOXES, Post Free. 
FLUTES, a ees ee 
CONCERTINAS, : , 
ee F. MOBDER, 


7G. BUTLER, 








248,249, 250, Tottenham Ct, Rd.;&19,20,21, Morwell St.,W.C, 


p= 29, Haymarket, London, 
Mlustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free | EstaBLisHED 1852. 
— 
er 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 










TEENS: 


Mi AUSTARD 
Woy Butters 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, 
Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 


greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CANI POSSIBLY LONG EXIST WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 


so varied and perfect are their operations, 


REMEMBER, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever 
made; the “Tnvalia’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. Try 


the Bitters to-day. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS?7AND DRUGGISTS. 


= 
= 


NATIONAL 
CONDIMENT. 




















All Children suffer from them, if |/*,).,1ntely the best kn ; 
suspected, askfor theCERTAINCURE || made for. y ever” 


Tins 1/14 at all Chemists. stamps || COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING 'S isos" |] Stoneir recommended, by the mos 
WORM TAB LETS.’ |], TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. 


SOAS EEREM 


Seems i es FRILLING 


FOR TRIMMING 


BED LINEN. 


Widths £ £ < , and J tnches. 


THE DRAWING CORD IS WOVEN INTO 
THE FABRIC. 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 
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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 


, BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


———————— 


eo 


—_- 
PART III. MISS DOYLE, 
CHAPTER IX. MILO. 


THE flats of Cautleigh Holms were a 
very Switzerland compared with this un- 
bounded expanse of heath and moss which 
lay, far more dead and silent than the most 
leaden sea, under a deep blue sky without 
4 acloud. You knew that you might ride 
| for days together over it, and that the faint 
fj mist of the horizon would still be just as 
i far away, and the solitude as profound. 
} The rough and broken road, which joined 
the opposite points of the horizon with a 
line as straight as the flight of a crow, only 
added to the effect of loneliness, because it 
suggested company that seldom came. It 
i did come, now and then; but even then in 
4} such small relays as to add to the effect of 
\ loneliness even more ; for loneliness cannot 
be complete without the presence of some 
1 humancreature to bealone therein. Had this 
been a year in which winter fell early, then, 
» instead of black heath and parched moss, 
scattered with stunted gorse and juniper, 
7 would been have seen nothing but a vast 
| white ocean of frozen snow, from which stood 
out a line of posts at regular intervals to 
| mark the course of the hidden road ; for the 
least infrequent traveller to be met with, 
summer or winter, was some official mes- 
) senger in sledge or post-carriage, whom not 
even Nature must dare todelay. At other 
times, a Jew pedlar would crawl across the 
landscape like a snail, with his pack for a 
‘shell, or a company of gipsies would make 
. their way over the waste by a track known 
| to none but themselves, or a gang of 
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with bound wrists, would be driven, they 
knew not whither, like a herd of cattle 
before mounted drovers in uniform. How-., 
ever blue the sky might be, the earth was 
always bleak, black, and bare—-except when 
it was white, and then it was bleaker and 
barer still. 

Yet, though it may remain invisible for 
days together, even on this broad steppe ' 
there is ‘settled life here and there, and 
often, perhaps, really less lonely than many 
who live in the hearts of great cities find 
their lives. The post-horses must have } 
stages and stables, and these are the cause } 
of dwellings which, being seldom more 
than a long day’s gallop apart, consider 
themselves as neighbours, those standing 
next door, so to speak, even knowing one 
another’s post-horses and drivers by sight, 
and one another by name. The Jew 
pedlars brought them wares and news 
from the more crowded world, and the 
gipsies gave them music and songs, and, 
except for the official messengers, for whose 
sake they existed, there was nobody of 
whom to be afraid. Civilised life there ¢ 
was rough and coarse, and neither sober 
nor clean; but it was well fed, and taken 
with infinite leisure. 

Almost within sight of one of these 
timber-built shelters that stood in the very } 
heart of the steppe was a smaller wooden 
building, little better than a mere ground- 
floor hut, with a sloping roof of planks, 
and a couple of windows, one on either 
side of the elosed door. Within, it was 
all one chamber, in which all the furniture 
consisted of a very low and narrow bed, a 
table, a chair, and the all-important stove 
and flue. But there were signs of life 
there which did not belong to the steppe‘ 
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and therefore clean. The table, or at least 
half of it, was piled with books, instruments, 
writing materials, and even written papers ; 
and yet larger and more formidable pieces 
of mechanism, requiring special knowledge 
to name or describe, leaned in a corner 
between two of the bare plank walls. Nor, 
though both windows were closed, was 
there that overpowering atmosphere of 
stifled humanity under its most unpleasant 
conditions which was synonymous, in that 
region, with being warm and comfortable. 
As it was, the atmosphere was not too 
fresh, but was thickened with nothing 
worse than a cloud of tolerable tobacco. 

It was here that, one morning, Philip 
Nelson woke up—so weak, faint, and help- 
less that he doubted at first if he was alive. 
And the labour of doubting was so great, 
that he gave it up, and left the doubt 
unsolved. 

At last his eyes came to conscious life ; 
and he asked, but in a voice that seemed to 
him to have no sound at all : 

** Are you an Englishman or a Russian ? 
What am I doing here ?” 

“T’m neither—I’m a doctor,” said an 
Irish voice out of the tobacco smoke. 
“And ye’re doing nothing—ye’re getting 
well.” 

“Ah! I have been ill, then? What 
does it all mean ?” 

“ Here—drink that. I’ve been expecting 
ye to wake up this last hour, either dead or 
alive. And it means yere to ask no 
questions, but to go to sleep again, if ye 
want to come to life as soon as ye can.” 

“T am alive, then. And, I suppose, it’s 
thanks to you.” 

“It’s no thanks to anybody at all. It’s 
thanks to good luck ye didn’t fall into the 
hands of some necromancing impostor of a 
Sangrado, like what they have in these 
parts, that wouldn’t have left a drop of the 
blood in ye. So hold your tongue about 
thanks, if ye please, and about everything 
else too. Here—take another sup of this. 
Faith, it’s wonderful! Why ye’ve got no 
more fever on ye than ’ 

“ Now look here,” said Phil, gathering 
his wits together as well as he was able, 
“Tm not going to excite myself, and I 
want to get well, and I’m not going to say 
thank you till I can say it strongly—and I 
can’t do that now. But the idea of my 
just turning round again and going to sleep 
with an easy mind, when—it can’t be done. 
If you'll answer me six questions, I swear 
go to sleep and to say nothing more 
till—— 








” 





“Come, be easy 

* But I can’t, till y 

“‘ Well, if ye can’t be easy at all, be as 
easy as yecan. Six questions I'll allow ye, 
and not one more. Faith, I thought one 
time ye’d never ask a question again.” 

“T am here to survey for a railway. 
Can you tell me what has happened, while 
I have been lying here ?” 

“There’s Number One. I'll keep a strict 
count, and not allow ye one over the tale. 
But the idea of a man bothering about his 
work, the first thing! Oh, that’s taken 
good care of itself, ye may besure. Work 
always does, if ye don’t bother it, and only 
lave it alone. Why, what the divil are ye 
up to now?” 

“If you can’t tell me—if I’ve got 
strength to crawl, I must go and find 
somebody who can.” 

“ No—there’s no fever. I thought ’twas 
that divil of a fever come back again. I 
never said I couldn’t tell; I only bade ye 
not to bother, that’s all. When I found 
how you were took, I took the case into my 
own hands, and made the young gentleman 
that was with you do what I told. He 
wrote for instructions, and there’s been 
a rawboned divil of a Scotchman, with all 
the fever that’s in him gone into his hair, 
been out here and careerin’ all over the 
bogs like a house on fire—leagues away 
they'll be, by now.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Phil, trying 
to raise himself upon his elbow, and falling 
back upon the bed with what a little more 
strength would have made a groan—‘ Do 
you mean to say that they have sent out 
another man to do my work while I’ve 
been lying here like a log—Heaven knows 
how long ?” 

“‘Number Two; and a wasted one too, 
for I'd answered that before. Of course 
they’ve sent out another man. And why 
wouldn’t they? It was I told them they 
must, and ’twas for your own sake I told 
them. Ye'll have to clear out of this, as 
soon as ye stir atoe. But as for lying 
like a log—faith, ’'ve never been medical 
attendant to a log, but if I had, and if it 
had taken to telling long yarns, it’s more of 
the price of timber I’d have heard, and less 
of Phoebe. And ’twas then I first thought 
I'd pull you through. It’s a good sign 
when a man’s raving about a young 
woman, instead of snakes and blackbeetles. 
It shows either he’s not bothered his 
constitution with the drink, which is the 
divil, or else that he’s made his head while 
he’s young—and that’s beating the divil 
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with his own stick, anyhow. But the best 
way’s never to touch a drop—and especially 
when they sell ye such poison as this,” said 
the doctor, interrupting his flow of talk to 
try an experiment on his own person. 
“*"Twould make the spirit of a decent 
potato feel like an angel in disguise.” 

“‘T suppose when a man’s in a fever, he 
talks like a fool,” said Phil rather savagely. 
“T see how it has been. I’ve been taken 
ill, and the result is I've lost my place, and 
another man has stepped into my shoes. 
What’s the matter with me? How soon 
shall I be well ?” 

“ Number Three and Number Four. ‘As 
for the matter, I can tell ye the diagnosis 
in half a word—it’s a malarious pyzmia, 
induced by morbific atmospheric conditions, 
beginning with febrile miasma, and run- 
ning into typhoid. As for when ye’'ll be 
well—ye’re about as well as the College of 
Physicians can make ye 4 

‘‘ How soon shall I be at work again ?” 

“Number Five. Ye’re some sort of an 
engineer. Let me see—with your constitu- 
tion ye ought to be pretty fit by the time 
yere home again.” 

“At home! Iam at home.” 

‘‘Then,” said the doctor, trying another 
experiment of the effect of vodki upon an 
Irishman, “I'd say ye'd be setting the 
worms well to work in maybe a month or 
so. Ah, my boy; ’tis the worms are the 
engineers of the world.” 

“You mean—I must throw up my post, 
or die.” 

“‘Number—no; that’s not a question, 
this time. Yes; I suppose that is about 
what I mean. Well, ’tis better to throw 
up a post than a sponge. I see the stuff ye 
are—a confounded beast of a Saxon, that 
doesn’t die because he won’t, and then will 
die because he won’t say he’s beat, even by 
Nature ; but with a drop of the poetry of 
life in him after all. I don’t know Miss 
Phoebe—but if she’s not worth throwing up 
a trumpery post for, I don’t know the 
pharmacopoeia from the cerebellum.” 

“Will you be good enough to forget 
whatever I said in my dreams ?” 

“And why would I forget till I please, 
till ye get your fist back to knock it out of 
me? Will I think, when a man talks 
about Phoebe, she’s his great aunt twice 
removed? Why, didn’t ye tell the four 
quarters of the globe she’s going to be 
Mrs. Nelson, and that ye knocked a fiddle 
to bits over the head of a steam-engine for 


spouting conic sections to her over a brick 
wall ?” 








“Well, it’s not good to feel that one 
isn’t master of one’s brains. Idon’t want 
to die—till I’ve done something more than 
be knocked down by a fever and—fail. 
What’s your name ?” 

* Number Six. 
Ronaine.” 

‘“‘T’ve often wanted to know the name 
of the Good Samaritan. Now I know.” 

‘Bless my soul, if he’s not off rambling 
again !” 

“‘T know how I came here. But how 
did you? What made you take all this 
trouble to cure, and nurse, and care for a 
stranger? What made you——” 

“Seven—and eight—and nine! Ye’ve 
had your six, and that’s seven too many. 
I’m aman of my word. I said six, and 
I'll not answer seven—not if ’twas to ask 
me if I’d be introduced to Miss Pheebe ; 
and if there’s one question would make me 
say Yes, that’s the one. There'll be stuff 
in a girl that gets into the typhoid of a 
man like you; ’twas hard for her to get in, 
but I'll defy Nelaton’s own self to get her 
out again. Here’s her health, anyhow. 
Faith, it’s a real pleasure to be able to talk 
about the girl of one’s heart in a strange 
land. No; never drink. my dear boy, 
especially in a strange land where you don’t 
know the cork as well as your own cradle.” 

He made a third and apparently crucial 
experiment ; for a thickness was coming 
over his voice which might indeed be a 
phenomenon of the weariness of Phil 
Nelson’s newly-awakened ears, but cer- 
tainly sounded as if it were due to some- 
thing more. 

And gradually the voice of Dr. Ronaine 
became not only thicker in itself, but really 
more dreamlike, as Phil’s senses, unused 
for so long to work, gave up speculating 
upon his situation as blank and impossible, 
and took refugein torpor. !or a physician 
who forbade talking, he set as good an 
example as the famous physician and bon 
vivant, whose panacea was starvation. 

“Yes; this is the field for a big practice,” 
said he. ‘“ Not a surgeon within hail that’s 
got an idea beyond bleeding, nor a physician 
that wouldn’t kill ye a dozen times before 
he cured ye. It’s nothing but the patients 
it wants to be a bigger field than London, 
that ye might throw in, and no more find 
it than the poison in a homceopath’s sugar- 
plum. I’ve been all over the world, pretty 
near, looking for a practice big enough to 
stretch one’s legs in, and there’s something 
wrong with them all—either there’s ten 
doctors to one patient or else there’s one 
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patient to ten doctors, and I won’t know 
which means most ruin. But I'll find it 
some day, never fear. It’s getting bewilder- 
ing to think of the arrears of fees I’m owed 
by the world !” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Phil, dropping 
into confusion and forgetfulness, and echo- 
ing the last words he heard; “ what will 
your fee be?” 

“Phoebe again!” said the doctor. “I'll 
begin to think there’s heart-trouble ; he’d 
better have took to the drink, after all. 
But this has been a big case, anyhow. [I'll 
put twenty guineas into the box for the 
little girl. The bottle empty? Faith, 
that’s queer, when ’twas more than half full 
not an hour ago. "Tis the evaporation, I 
suppose ; I'll have to put in a ground glass 
stopper next time. But I must get a taste 
of something—that patient of mine has 
talked me as dry as a fish out of water. 
He won't hurt for the minute it'll take 
me to get a makeshift of that thief of a 
postmaster’s infernal vodki. I’m afraid I'll 
have to borrow from the little girl’s money- 
box again—but I can put it down, and as 
I’m going to put in twenty guineas, twill 
be a gain of over twenty pounds to the 
little girl. ‘Ulick Ronaine, M.D.; Dr. 
to Zenobia, nine hundred and eighty-three 
pounds, four shillings and fivepence-half- 
Faith, ye’re an heiress—’tis a 


penny.’ 
lucky godfather ye found in me, anyhow.” 


It was thus that Philip Nelson came to 
life again; and it was with the name of 
Pheebe on his lips, and for the first conscious 
thought in his brain. Of course he knew 
that the thought was really more mad than 
his delirium had been, and hoped that so 
extreme a proof of feebleness was only a part 
of the intolerable bodily weakness that would 
no doubt pass away at last in duetime. He 
was very far indeed from being one of those 
lovers who hug their chains, and revel in 
despair, and are proud of constancy. Such 
things seemed to belong to the rhyming non- 
sense and stage-business that Phil Nelson 
scorned with all his heart and soul. When 
he went to Russia in that-sudden way, he 
had meant to be a man, and to break the 
growth of useless and wasted feelings in two. 
There was the work of his life before him— 
why should he, like a hero of one of Pheebe’s 
story-books, throw it all up ina pet because 
a girl did not care for him, and make a 
conceited merit of laziness and uselessness 
for the rest of his days ? 

And, so far, he had certainly done very 
well. He had written home a few rather 





short and formal letters to the father who, 
he knew very well, neither understood nor 
cared to understand any of his concerns, 
but he had received none in return, nor, 
knowing his father’s manners and customs, 
had not been in the least disappointed at 
receiving none from him any more than 
from Phoebe. The receipt of a letter from 
either would have been matter for sur- 
prise. He had certainly received a dozen 
lines from Dick, combining eleven of tom- 
foolery with one of sense in the form of a 
request fora small loan. That had been the 
whole extent of his home news. His work 
had been both new enough and hard enough 
to interest him and absorb him wholly ; he 
felt he had been doing it well, and went 
at it harder than there was any need to go. 
He did not even do it with the conscious 
desire of revenging himself upon a girl, 
by some day posing before her as a great and 
rich man whom she had lost by her short- 
sighted folly. Had he been capable of such 
a plan, it would have lost him the self-respect 
needful to make it succeed. 

Even so did Milo the wrestler know that 
he could break in two any tree that the 
forest held. And one day he saw an oak 
sapling, but scorned to break what to him 
would have been but mere child’s play—he 
would let it grow for a while. And then, 
when the time came for him to rend it, for 
his honour’s sake, he found he had waited 
too long ; the oak had not been waiting to 
grow—and we know the end. Phebe’s 
weak hand still held. Philip as the oak 
tree held Milo. And if anybody wonders 
how a hand like Phoebe’s should hold a 
heart like Phil’s, then let him wonder at 
the story of the oak sapling and the 
wrestler, and at all Nature and human 
nature besides. Weak things are the only 
things that are strong. The ivy is the 
real oak, after all; and it is the oak him- 
self who clings. 

So he lay there in his hut in the middle 
of a steppe of which nobody at home cared 
to remember the name; his very where- 
abouts being of personal interest to none 
but a drunken Samaritan ; picturing, in 
spite of his reason, the life of Phoebe 
Burden. He saw her wasting the precious 
hours of the days, and the precious days 
of life, over fancies less excusable than 
fevers, and despicable dreams. He saw 
the vision of an impossible marriage, in 
which she would have made him miserable, 
and he her. He asked himself, sixty times 
a minute, how and why he could ever have 
lost his head—he did not call it his heart-— 
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to such a child, who could no more see the 
beauty of the forty-eighth proposition of 
Euclid than he could see why a story should 


| be written in three volumes instead of the 


obviously more appropriate number of none. 
He despised himself for feeling himself 
such a fool about such a girl—a child with 
wonderful eyes and magnetic lips which 
nevertheless did not keep her from back- 
garden flirtations with fiddlers, or billiard- 
markers, or pickpockets, or whatever was 
plain English for Stanislas Adrianski. And 
yet coming back to life had meant coming 
back to her. Could it mean that life and 
Phoebe were one? That would be terrible 
indeed. 

‘“‘Here—take down this,” said the 
doctor, after what had seemed to Phil 
only one long restless thought, but 
which must—since it was broad daylight 
and since he remembered nothing outside 
himself—have run into another long sleep 
which might have been fordays foranything 
he could tell. ‘“’Tis chicken tea; we must 
begin to put the life into ye. And I'll tell 
ye what we'll do—for to think of your 
staying on here, and ‘hanging about your 
work like the ghost ye are, is nonsense that 
I won’t stand, as a medical adviser that’s just 
at present able to floor ten of ye. I'll take 
ye home with me, as soon as ye’re able to 
floor a fly.” 

The doctor was not a pleasant-looking 
nurse this morning, for he was ugly by 
nature, and his eyes, clothes, hair, and 
skin told tales of a night not wholly 
devoted to professional duties and charities. 
The post-house was not without attractions 
where it was the only substitute for tavern, 
club, and theatre. But Phil could not help 
being struck by a delicacy and gentleness 
of touch, almost womanlike in its simplicity, 
and curiously contradicted by a decision of 
manner which, under all the other circum- 
stances, could only be due to the doctor’s 
having so far been faithful to his own 
principles as to have made his own head 
when he was young. 

“Thank you,” said Phil. But it was less 
for the offer than out of a general sort of 
gratitude which must needs speak, though 
too proud, shy, and reticent tu run into a 
gush of words. 

“Ye’ve got enough cash, I suppose,” said 


i the doctor, “to take ye home ?” 


“T suppose so—though now I’ve got to 


|| throw this up, I don’t suppose the firm 
|| Will care to keep on a man who can do 


nothing better than break down, and is 
bowled over by a breath of bad air. And 





what you must have been spending for me, 
I don’t know. But I suppose there'll be 
enough left to carry us back to London— 
if that’s where you want to go. If you'll 
hand me that leather case, I’ll soon see.” 

“Now of all the stupid, thick-headed 
numskulls of the world, give me a Saxon 
to beat them all! As if Id finger the 
penny of a soul that’s down on his luck— 
let alone a fine young fellow like you. If 
ye were a duke, now—that might be 
another pair of brogues. I thought ye 
might want a touch of help yourself; and 
though my own fortune’s in a state of 
arrear, there’s a little girl of mine that’s good 
enough to let me borrow of her at a pinch, 
till I'll pay her back, with good interest, all 
in good time. I was reckoning only last 
night she’s worth near a thousand pounds ; 
not a bad notion for a fine young fellow like 
you, that would turn a paltry thousand into a 
plum, in the twinkling of half an eye. If 
ye can’t have Miss Pheebe, have a try for 
Zenobia, my boy—a girl with a thousand 
pounds to her back isn’t to be sneezed at, 
as I’m old enough to know.” 


MAGOG ON THE MARCH.. 

Ir was in the nature of things that when I 
took up a position by the railings of Palace 
Yard, convenient for the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and stuck to it with sundry chance 
companions for an hour by the palace 
clock; it was in the nature of things 
and quite to be expected, I say, that 
at the last moment, when every other 
corner was occupied, ‘the police, who 
had during that hour gazed complacently 
and benignantly upon us, should form up, 
shoulder to shoulder, and clear us out, as 
they call it, in a gay and light-hearted 
manner. 

We had discussed the possibility of such 
a clearance, but Old Experience, in the form 
of a blear-eyed veteran who had seen 
scores of Lord Mayor’s Shows, had declared 
that we were safe. ‘‘ We aint in nobody’s 
way here,” he pronounced. No more we 
were, but even our insignificance did not 
save us. Neither did our valour. “ They'll 
have a job to move me along out of this,” 
pronounced a jaunty young copying clerk 
of fifty, or so. But alas! he made no more of 
a stand than the rest of us, but just marched 
off to the rear with no better chance of a 
good view of the procession than those 
who had hurried up at the last moment. 

And yet, although fruitless, that hour of 
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expectation was not an unpleasant one. A 
cheerful day, first of all, with such sunshine 
as we get in November, a sky almost blue, 
at all events a bluish-grey, softening 
down into haze. Pigeons flutter in the 
air and circle about the pinnacles of the 
big Palace of Palaver; flags stir briskly 
in the air, the royal standard waves over 
the long roof-line of the Abbey, while 
from little Saint Margaret below comes 
the jocund sound of bells. The great 
open space is filled with sunlight, in 
which the black statues look their very 
blackest, with a kind of sternly moral air 
about them as much as to say : “ Spectator, 
in our lives we were full of good things. 
We were statesmen, we were ministers, we 
were high and mighty lords. But behold 
us here exposed to the winds of heaven, to 
the blacks from the chimneys, to the dis- 
respectful remarks of little boys. Go, and 
thank Heaven for your lowly lot !” 

Old Experience knows all about the 
statues. “That’s Lord Palmerston,” he 
said ; “he was one of ’em,” vaguely, as 
appreciating his greatness, although the 
sharp features of it had been rubbed away 
by time. But about the Lord Mayor the 
veteran’s impressions were vivid and dis- 
tinct. He knew all about him, from his 


first appearance before the Chancellor, how 
many hob-nails were counted out, and how 
he was now coming to be sworn in “afore 
the Chief Baron, leastways there aint no 


Chief Baron now.” And yet there was no 
sadness in his voice as he recorded the 
demise of the ancient Court of Exchequer. 
Perhaps the poor man had never had taxes 
that he could not pay, had never been 
threatened with exchequer process, or 
served with exchequer writ; or he might 
have consoled himself with the thought 
that the thing under any other name will 
cost as much, and be every bit as un- 
pleasant. But there are other reminders 
of the changes that time is bringing. 
“And he won’t come any more, not the 
Lord Mayor won't,” adds the lawyer’s 
clerk. ‘ He can do his swearing at home 
after this.” Yes, it is a melancholy thought 
that perhaps this is the last time his lord- 
ship will come in all his pride along our 
Appian Way. For by this time next year 
surely all the legal birds will have settled 
in their new rookery, and the Lord Mayor 
may step in among them without passing 
the City bounds. And is it this “for the 
last time” that brings such crowds of 
people to see the sight? They come pour- 
ing in upon this great place — ranging 





up along the kerbstones, piling themselves | 
up on the refuges, thus making islands of 
people in the midst of the converging 
rivers of traffic—a traffic of vans and 
waggons and loaded omnibuses, of coro- 
neted carriages, of costers’ carts, of news- 
paper-carts, a torrent that flows all the more 
fiercely that its time for flowing is limited. 
And we have got such excellent places to 
see it all, the lawyer’s clerk congratulates 
us all round once more, we, the original 
clique, disregarding the chance crowd that 
has gathered about us—the ‘“ percession” 
coming along, its turning into the yard, 
the “ saloot ” to the American flag. ‘ And 
what’s more, we aint in nobody’s way 
here,” adds the veteran. When forthwith 
out of the gates marches a serried phalanx 
of policemen, which drives us before it 
with loud cries, as drovers with a flock of 
sheep. The same with the refuges crowded 
with people—no refuge for them—the 
same with the standers on the kerbs. And | 
yet we were a harmless happy lot—happy 
till the expulsion, that is ; and if anybedy 
had taken the trouble to mark out with a 
bit of chalk where we might stand, we 
would have toed that chalk-line most reli- 
giously. And so we are driven about up 
and down till we find a gap to slink 
through and get behind everybody else. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. I am 
no longer one of a select clique excellently 
placed, and conscious of superiority. I am 
one of the great mob, their elbows are in 
my ribs, my heart beats with theirs, as 
the banners wave, as the bells ring out 
volleys of welcome, high over the great 
vague symphony of the crowd, as the 
pressure tightens and relieves. “ Jes’ let 
me squeeze in under your arm, gov’nor,” 
cries a young lady, small and sharp in 
frame as well as features. ‘‘ You can see 
over my ’ead, old man,” apologetically from 
some ninth part of a man, and small at 
that, who is wiring his way to the front. 
And there are young women behind who 
are skirmishing around with kitchen chairs 
and a plank or two. “ Who’s for a stand 
—a fine strong stand?” They have brought 
the best part of their furniture out with 
them, these young women, for fear of 
housebreakers perhaps, and mean to turn 
an honest penny with it if only the police 
will let them, but they won’t. There is a 
fiendish young man in blue who works 
round the corner upon them every five. 
minutes. It is a difficult thing to disap- 
pear into space with kitchen chairs and an 
eight-foot plank, but these young people 
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manage it somehow, and are back again 
next moment with the cry, “ Who’s for a 
stand?” Now and then a hansom draws 
up, and loving couples get out and squeeze 
their way through the jealous front rankers, 
and presently appear on balconies above. 
And now among the parliamentary pinna- 
cles, so much alike, each with its vane 
pointing a different way, appear certain 
cautiously moving figures, while the em- 
brasures of the battlements which surround 
the Law Courts are filled with human 
heads. Who would have thought that the 
Lord Mayor would draw like this? But 
something to see and nothing to pay, 
with a fine day for the purpose, will set all 
London upon the swarm. If the men 
won’t work, the women are quite right not 
to weep, but rather to turn out for the 
show. And they bring the children with 
them, and baby too, who gets turned inside 
out almost in the crowd, and has to be 
rescued by a stout good-natured policeman. 

But they are all stout, these policemen— 
good-natured, too, in a supercilious con- 
temptuous way.- “Ah, we couldn’t do 
without ’em, you know,” cries an old dame 
who has got a good place. But a good 
many of us look as if we should like to try. 
Not that little flock of gaol-birds who are 
coasting past—they exchange amenities 
with our guardians as if they were the best 
friends in the world. 

By this time the wheeled-traffic has 
ceased, and the barrows of the costers file 
reluctantly away. After one loud jumble 
the bells stop altogether, and the sound of 
martial music is in the air. If you were 
unacquainted with the institutions of our 
country, you might think our Lord Mayor 
was like those other mayors of our uncritical 
school-days, those Pepins and the rest, so 
martial are his surroundings. But his army 
is like that of Gerolstein, all band and 
drum-major. Heavens, how many bands 
are there? Surely all the band power of the 
British Army? But the same feeling 
comes over me as in the circus processions. 
Is not this a little too diffused? The 
carriages of common councilmen pall 
somewhat upon the imagination; now if 
you had them all together—the council, that 
is—in one triumphal car, the effect would 
be more concentrated. But the firemen 
are fine, and the fire steeds are strong and 
sturdy, and the engines bright and polished. 
The country firemen, too, are good, volun- 
teers for the most part, looking out fiercely 
from under their brass helmets, which 
somehow suggest warriors of ancient Greece, 





and there is a mounted officer in a helmet 
of burnished silver, who might have come 
straight out of the Iliad. After all, the 
boys take the best: the sailor laddies from 
the training-ships marching along with 
their bands, a naval brigade in miniature : 
and as they pass us, our ranks are violently 
shaken, and a woman streams to the front 
breathless and dishevelled. ‘ There’s our 
Jemmy,” she screams, flourishing the first 
thing that comes to hand—I think it is her 
shoe. ‘‘Herewe are, Jemmy ; here’s mother, 
and Betsy, and all!” A cheer for Jemmy ! 
I don’t know if Jemmy was conscious of 
his ovation ; discipline, perhaps, repressed 
his feelings. As for mother and Betsy, they 
were repressed by Policeman X. ‘“ What, 
mayn’t I follow my Jemmy?” remonstrates 
maternity in vain. 

But the sensation of the day is now at 
hand. The gruff roar of the crowd swells 
into something like a continuous cheer as 
the American flag appears with its guard 
of red coats with glittering bayonets—real 
soldiers these and real bayonets—and the 
flag itself has an air of substance and 
reality that is denied to the silken banners 
of extinct sheriffs or aldermen of the 
Pleocene period. And as the “stars and 
stripes ” walks round into Palace Yard, the 
massed bands of two or three regiments 
burst forth with The Star Spangled 
Banner with all the power of brass 
and sheep’s-skin. After that the six 
horses with their nodding plumes, and 
the great gilt coach, and the resplendent 
coachman and gorgeous footmen, all in 
gold as if just come out of a fairy tale, with 
the big mace sticking out and his lordship 
inside. After that again, the deluge. 

A deluge firmly resisted by our band of 
policemen, who were drawn up across the 
street, a solid wail of men. It was pleasant 
to see rotund inspectors buttressing up 
that wall of beef and bone, mounted men 
treading upon the heels of their comrades 
in their anxiety to tread upon the toes of 
the public, and withal to see that wall 
quiver and bend, and finally break, with 
the sheer pressure of the crowd that now 
surges along, while a few policemen’s 
helmets appear swimming in the. vast 
whirlpool. But by this time, if there 
were anything to see in the Palace Yard, 
the time for seeing it is over. I am told 
that the star-spangled courteously inclined 
itself towards the Lord Mayor, that his 
lordship graciously acknowledged the salu- 
tation—perhaps it was the other way— 
anyhow, there is the star-spangled, and 
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there is the Lord Mayor, only you can’t 
see’ him, for he is inside—like St. Jerome 
in his cave—taking his affidavit before the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

And now that the swearing is over, and 
the procession on its way back, there is no 
better place to take leave of the Lord 
Mayor, wondering if the world will ever 
see him again coming in state to West- 
minster, than the embankment of the 
river, whereon, once upon a time, he was 
accustomed to sail homewards in his gilded 
barge. The brightness of the day is over, 
the sun appearing as a yellow waft of light 
through the haze, and the river looks dark 
and chill, and the huge shapeless mass of 
Charing Cross Station lowers gloomily over 
the crowd. The bridge is crowded with 
spectators, behind whom every now and 
then clanks a heavy train whistling its 
way along, as for the moment it envelops 
all about it in wreathy clouds of vapour. 
And to the leviathan above, leviathan 
below replies, a huge nightmare monster 
of a collier, a veritable triton of the deep 
among these freshwater minnows. 

Here the crowd is more select, except at 
times when there is a ery of “Salvationist!” 
and a rush of mob follows. Then comes a 
commonplace-looking young man with a 
wild face, followed by a crowd of yelling 
roughs. He faces round every now and 
then, ignoring his tormentors, and says in 
a solemn voice, ‘‘The day of the Lord is at 
hand ;” then marches on again. There isa 
negro, too, who has the credit of being con- 
nected with Salvation, though doesn’t look 
it either, and wears a gay scarf, which he 
is obliged to pocket presently, or he might 
have been roughly handled. But here 
comes the procession again, that has now 
got to clear a way for itself with its hussars 
and mounted police—not a difficult matter, 
for the crowd only wants to see, and 
dresses itself in line with tolerable steadi- 
ness. And while banners are streaming 
and bands playing, and the whole pageant 
passes as a dream before the eyes, some- 
times the funnel of a steamer, and some- 
times the sail of a barge, interposes in the 
long drawn line. And here, by the waier- 
side, we may think about the poor water- 
men who bear the banners, if they are 
really watermen, who have the appearance 
of frozen-out gardeners in winter-time. 
Some of them indeed, men in blue sacking 
with white trousers, even robust popular 
faith refuses to accept. “Them watermen ! 
They’re bread-and-water men. Them’s con- 
victs, I tell ye.” But between fire and 





watermen we are pretty well amused, and 
quite jubilant when a carriage-load of 
ladies appear, which were not there before. 
"Tis the City queen and her court. And 
the thought strikes one, how nice for the 
Lord Mayor’s daughter—when he has a 
daughter—to come out of the seclusion 
of a suburban villa, say, all at once into 
the middle of this pomp and popular 
homage ; to be a princess for a year, and 
then to go back to the old shoe again. 
This last, perhaps, not so nice, but then 
Prince Charming is often seen at the 
Mansion House, and may save our heroine 
from such a fate. Once more the star- 
spangled, once more his lordship’s gilt 
coach, once more the rush. 

And what a rush, my friends ! The body 
of it roughish humanity well used to the 
business, but borne along with it all kinds of 
decent people, perplexed faces of young 
maids, indignant faces of old ones, stout 
matrons, white-headed old men, all helter- 
skelter, a regular danse macabre. And 
when we should have stopped Heaven 
knows, but for the police, who dexterously 
shunted the flying mass, which soon lost 
its momentum in the open spaces about 
Northumberland Avenue. 

Just one more glimpse of the star- 
spangled and the gilt coach, as the pageant 
passes from Victoria Street, broad and 
brand-new, into the narrower defiles of the 
ancient City. Wonderful to see the City 
all in uproar. The men of business caught 
in the whirl of it, cabs and omnibuses so 
many impromptu stands crowded with 
spectators. The big warehouses and tall 
offices all adorned with hangings and flags, 
and young womencrowding at the windows. 
And the young women are not the last to 
shout and wave for the star-spangled as 
the last bit of sentiment going. And 
it must be said for the City that it seems to 
welcome the people who are crowding in. 
The streets are spread as it were with a 
carpet of sand, we squeeze in wherever we 
can see the best, and nobody offers to clear 
us out. 

A little further on is the great carrefour 
of the City, a whirlpool of human beings 
and vehicles; while the last gleam of day- 
light shines upon the newly-gilded grass- 
hopper over the Exchange. And then a 
second daylight steals over the scene as the 
electric lamps shine out from their tall 
columns. And for the crowds that are 
pouring in—country folks, too, in large 
proportion—this festive City must seem a 
very fairyland of brightness. To pass 
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suddenly from Stodgeford-in-the-Clay and 
its one dreary street into the artificial day- 
light of the City, the wide streets, the 
thronging crowds, must indeed be bewilder- 
ing. “ And be they Bow Bells?” cries young 
Hodge, listening wonderingly to the chime. 

Perhaps the most impressive scene at 
this moment is the narrow pass by St. 
Paul’s; the great bulk of the cathedral 
towering above, the bright lane of light 
along which the crowd of changing faces 
hurries in unceasing flood. Itis hard work 
for the little trickle of humanity going 
westwards to stem the full tide of people 
coming in. And now the carriages of “ the 
swells” are swelling the general current, 
so that the platform of Blackfriars Station 
is a haven of peace and tranquility in 
contrast with the streets above. But even 
the cheeriest of suburbs looks yellow and 
dismal after the cheerful City daylight ; 
and for my own part I vow, after this 
experience, to spend every fine evening in 
the City, basking in the pleasant artificial 
sunshine. And if the new Lord Mayor 
would every now and then supply a little 
music, say in the covered area of the 
Exchange, I am sure that all the world, 
frdm east and west, would haste to this 
grasshoppers’ feast as to a grateful interlude 


in the long dull nights of winter. 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN AMERICA. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

In a New York journal appeared, the 
other day, the following paragraph : 

“The last party of Chinese students in 
the United States, numbering twenty-seven, 
have left Hartford:for China. Their edu- 
cational home, a fine house, built- by the 
Chinese Government, is shut up, and will 
be sold.” 

It cannot be denied, that this sudden 
exodus from our country of Celestials of 
the better class was somewhat wounding 
to our self-love. We had not wooed them 
to our schools and colleges, but we had 
made them welcome, and were not a little 
proud of the advance they had made, under 
American instructors, in English studies. 
We are grieved to know that the Chinese 
Government put this abrupt end to so in- 
teresting an educational experiment, from 
fear that the young Mongolians were learn- 
ing in our model republic, among some 
few things useful, many things perilous to 
the high old (six thousand years old) civi- 
lisation of China—imbibing, in especial, 
political ideas which lead to election rioting 








and president-shooting. It is a ‘hard say- 
ing,” but not an unnatural conclusion, for 
an outside barbarian. 

During our last presidential election, the 
Chinaman entered for the first time on the 
stormy stage of American politics; being 
dragged, as it were, by his pig-tail into the 
thick of the fight. In the city of Denver, 
Colorado—where the proportion of Chinese, 
mostly laundrymen and market-gardeners, 
is less than two hundred to twenty thousand 
Anglo-Saxons, Teutons, and Celts—a Demo- 
cratic mob two thousand strong, incited by 
the publication of the famous forged “ Gar- 
field letter,” maddened by the harangues 
of pot-house politicians against that bug- 
bear, ‘ Chinese cheap labour,” and fired 
by a bounteous flow of bad whisky, did, 
on the eve of the great election, take 
possession of the Chinese quarter, and 
proceed to sack houses and shops, and to 
beat, stone, or hang such of the unoffending, 
unresisting aliens as they could lay their 
hands on. It was many hours before the 
authorities regained possession of the town, 
and dispersed the rioters, imprisoning a 
few of the leaders. 

In California, for some years past, the 
Chinaman has been forced into political 
questions, mostly local, and has been usedas a 
bone of bitter party contention. He found 
his first political enemies and persecutors 
in the “ working man’s party ”—a disor- 
ganising organisation, composed principally 
of Irishmen and other foreigners of agrarian 
and communistic proclivities, headed by 
that arch-agitator Dennis Kearney. As 
this Anti-Mongolian prejudice increased, 
“ growing by what it fed on,” and Chinese 
immigration seemed to be breaking like 
quick succeeding billows on our Pacific 
coast, politicians of all parties began to 
“take arms against that sea of trouble.” 
Among the first marked results of this 
great “scare ” were the’proscriptive features 
in the new State Constitution of California, 
and the passage through Congress of the 
Anti-Chinese Bill, so bravely vetoed by 
President Hayes. 

All Republicans of the old Anti-Slavery 
Humanitarian School held that should that 
new constitution be literally carried out, 
with the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment and supplemented by Federal legis- 
lation, then must the central vital principle 
of Republicanism—the very soul of the 
Declaration of Independence—be ahban- 
doned, or, at the least, become a dead 
letter, as it was for so many shameful years 
under the slave system. 
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Among the first to perceive and denounce 
the fatal inconsistency and inhumanity of 
such a restrictive and proscriptive policy 
was the venerable anti-slavery leader, 
William Lloyd Garrison, to whose words 
of counsel and warning Death has since 
added new force and solemnity. His 
stinging strictures upon such republican 
representatives as voted for the Anti- 
Chinese measures called forth a reply from 
a prominent New England senator, then 
(in 1879) regarded as the most eligible 
candidate of his party for the presidency. 
In a long and able article he replied 
ingeniously, if not ingenuously, to the 
arguments and appeals of the great phi- 
lanthropist, and so skilfully struck the 
key-note of Pacific Coast prejudice, that the 
“golden state” sent her delegates to the 
Chicago Convention, instructed to cast 
their votes for the stout champion of 
American “free labour” as opposed to 
“ Chinese coolie slavery.” 

The senator’s paper now before me 
is, in truth, a fearful arraignment of 
that heathen barbarism, “unholy, un- 
wholesome, foul, and leprous,” which 
he holds is poisoning our pure Chris- 
tian civilisation on the Pacific Coast, and 
slowly eating its way eastward. He 
draws an appalling picture of the irregular 
domestic relations of the Chinese immi- 
grants. It seems that marriage, as we 
understand it, is very rare among them— 
as rare, in fact, as among the students and 
grisettes of the Latin Quarter in Paris. At 
the best it is a contract no more solemn 
and binding than the morganatic marriages 
of Christian Emperors and Grand Dukes. 
He declares that in the entire population 
of the Pacific “‘ scarcely one family is to be 
found ; no hearthstone of comfort, no fire- 
side of joy; no father, nor mother, nor 
brother, nor sister; no child reared by 
parents.” 

Strange! for in the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco one sees no lack of children 
of all sizes, and these foundlings, these 
waifs whom “ nobody owns,” are wonder- 
fully well cared for, housed, fed, and clothed, 
and are remarkably clean, orderly, and 
well-behaved little animals. They go to 
school without their parents, or those mys- 
terious guardians who pass for parents, 
being hauled before the School Board ; 
they go in whole and tidy garments, and 
with “ shining morning faces,” They have 
their special schools now, but when I 
was first in San Franeisco their means of 
education were limited to the Sunday 





missions, and it was said that the unre- 
generate little Mongols were attracted to 
those benevolent institutions more by the 
“ Melicanman’s” alphabet than by his 
religion. They were eager to learn that 
which they could put to the most speedy 
and practical use. The “scheme of salva- 
tion” was made to wait on the multiplica- 
tion-table. Had they been more piously 
inclined, I fear they would have found 
that—as runs the negro hymn—“ Jordan 
is a hard road to travel,” because of their 
little Christian school-mates who, lying in 
wait around the corner and in alleys, too 
frequently pelted them with their little 
hymn-books and memoirs of other Sunday- 
school heroes, or insisted on “playing 
horse,” they always being the drivers, like 
true Anglo-Saxons and Celts, using the 
small pig-tails of the young Celestials 
for reins, and so driving them in pain and 
sore affright down the steep declivities of 
that wonderful “city set upon a hill.” 

I have often visited the more respectable 
part of the Chinese Ghetto, Sacramento 
Street, with its strange shops, fragrant of 
sandal-wood and tea. I have seen the 
quarter thronged with Mongolians in holi- 
day dress, and rejoicing with the subdued 
galiety of aliens in their New Year fétes. 
But I have never witnessed any scenes of 
tumult or disorder there ; have never seen a 
street fight; never encountered a starving 
child or a drunken woman. I have never 
even heard of a Chinese “ coster jumping 
on his mother,” or of a Chinaman kicking 
his wife or his mistress to death, 

In our Capitol at Washington I have 
heard many eloquent tirades, many awful 
warnings against John Chinaman ; but I 
cannot believe that the poor fellow has yet 
done any great harm to our Christian 
civilisation, beyond furnishing a fresh 
hobby for demagogueism. 

The statesman of whom I have spoken, 
though not a demagogue in the vulgar 
sense, argues like a political sophist when 
he treats of this unhappy alien. 

Scarcely just or logical are certain state- 
ments he makes and the deductions drawn 
from them. For instance, he says : 

“The two races have been side by side 
for more than thirty years—nearly an 
entire generation—and not one step toward 
assimilation has been taken. The Chinese 
occupy their own peculiar quarter in the 
city, adhere to their own dress, speak their 
own language, worship in their own heathen 
temples.” 

“Under what possible sense of duty any 
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American can feel that he promotes Chris- 
tianity by the process of handing California 
over to heathenism is more than I can 
discover.” 

Again : 

“The Chinaman to-day approaches no 
nearer to our civilisation than he did when 
the Golden Gate first received him.” 

So, holding themselves jealously apart— 
with us, but not of us; engaged in many 
industrial avocations; acquiring our lan- 
guage ; obeying our laws, but not seeking 
to make theirs or to unmake our religion ; 
humbly performing all sorts of menial 
service, but never becoming party-slaves or 
caucus brawlers; these people are yet 
dangerous to our civilisation and Chris- 
tianity! Are they, then, morally stronger 
than we? Is the religion of Christ to fear 
the religion of Confucius ? 

In travelling along the wide highway of life 
together, is Caucasian civilisation to dread 
the slightest jostle against Mongolian civili- 
sation, as though ours were the earthern, 
theirs the iron pot ? Are we really in peril 
from what touches us so slightly in our 
nationality, humanity, and social life ? 

Not that the Mongolian element is so 
good a thing that we cannot have too much 
of it, unless, at least, it be better dis- 
tributed than it has been. There was, to 
most Pacific Coast citizens, something 
appalling in the proportions it was assum- 
ing at the time the war was opened upon 
it, and up to the time of the signing of the 
treaty under which we claim the right to 
legislate against “ excessive Chinese immi- 
gration ;” and though there has actually 
been little or no falling off in this parti- 
cular sort of human importation, the fact 
that our Government holds the remedy in 
its own hands has seemed to render the 
Pacific coast more worthy of its name in 
its social and political aspect. Practically, 
however, John Chinaman’s position only 
became more tolerable through the fall of 
his arch-enemy, Dennis Kearney, who, 
after the manner Milesian, had overdone 
his part of popular agitator and leader by 
his brutal violence and boundless impu- 
dence. He had “gone to the length of 
his tether,” which many honest, decent, 
order-loving citizens regretted was not a 
halter. It was not overthrow or defeat, it 
was subsidence, collapse—a complete “ cave 
in,” to use a phrase of the miners. 
When he was finally arrested and im- 


| prisoned, the cry of the timid and the 
| Over-scrupulous to the authorities was: 
| “You are making a martyr of the fellow. 





He will come out of gaol more powerful 
than ever.” But the fact was that he came 
forth, after a brief incarceration, to find his 
occupation and his prestige gone, and a 
“ Vigilance Committee” on the look - out 
for him. So he wisely mastered his 
ambition to conduct the fiery chariot of 
revolution, and took to driving a dray. 

When I was last in San Francisco, some 
five years ago, he was a formidable figure 
of menace and mischief, by reason of his 
tremendous power of invective and denun- 
ciation and of the numerical strength of 
his following. From his rough tribune on 
the famous Sand-lots, in the suburbs of the 
city, he harangued his motley multitude 
and fired their inflammable hearts against 
railway and land patricians and their 
* hideous helots,” the “ debauched, offal- 
eating, devil-worshipping, leprous Chinese.” 

Those monster meetings often broke up 
with a proposition from some frantic 
orator, received with tumultuous shouts 
and wild yells, to adjourn to California, or 
“Nob” Hill, and there wreak the ven- 
geance of honest labour on the palaces of 
the arrogant railroad kings and princes. 

Sometimes there was a savage supple- 
mentary cry of ‘Down with Crocker’s 
fence!” After awful threats of storming, 
sacking, and burning the costly houses of 
Stanford and Huntington, there was some- 
thing mysterious, something of an anti- 
climax in that cry. And, in truth, 
this same “fence” bade fair at one time 
to become an historical and tragical struc- 
ture. It was a lofty screen of closely-set 
palisades, dividing the lawn and conserva- 
tories of the millionaire from the unsightly 
shanty of an Irish labourer, and wholly 
hiding that primitive edifice from the 
view of the occupants and visitors of the 
great house. Before erecting this barrier, 
Mr. Crocker made repeated efforts to 
purchase his poor neighbour’s property, 
but, invariably, after preliminaries had all 
been arranged and papers were about to be 
signed, there occurred a rise in terms—the 
bit of land and the humble domicile seem- 
ing to grow suddenly in preciousness and 
price, till after some half-a-dozen advances 
had been good-humouredly allowed, a pecu- 
liarly preposterous demand was made, and 
the blood of ‘‘bloated capital” was up. All 
was over with the negotiations, and then 
the fence went up, accompanied by a howl 
from the Irish “Labour Party,” - who 
looked upon it as a standing defiance, an 
insult and an outrage, “most tolerable and 
not to be endured.” 
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But the lordly hill on which the San 
Francisco railway magnates most do con- 
gregate, is “high and hard to climb,” and 
the palaces thereon were then known 
to be so many well-stocked private 
armouries, so the oratory-inflamed mob 
invariably cooled down before scaling the 
height, and usually contented itself with 
turning aside to sack and burn some 
Chinaman’s laundry, or to maltreat or 
murder some poor Mongolian student, 
skulking home from a night mission- 
school with slate and spelling-book under 
his arm. ‘ 

Had San Francisco been the head an 
heart of California, as Paris is of France, 
one might at that time have regarded that 
glorious state—regally crowned with shining 
silver and belted about with a cestus of 
virgin gold—as bound hand and foot and 
delivered up to the tender mercies of 
Irish Communists; but, in fact, the 
reign of terror at its height was of 
small account, except to such meek 
defenceless victims as those poor laundry- 
men and wmarket-gardeners who fell 
in its way. Yet when General Grant, 
returning from his round-the-world 
ovation, declined point blank to receive 
the terrible Sand-lot orator and sans culotte 
leader, Kearney, he was thought to have 


shown as much bravery as he had ever 


exhibited in battle. It was said by 
politicians that this bold act imperilled his 
chances for the presidency, and perhaps it 
did. Sand-lot indignation meetings were 
held, and the foreign potentates who had 
done honour to the great American soldier 
were rather roughly handled. Not even her 
gracious Majesty the Queen of England was 
tenderly entreated on such occasions. 

Of late the scene of martyrdom for 
poor John Chinaman seems transferred to 
South America, and there is a welcome 
pause in his persecutions in the Golden 
State—perhaps partly because the sym- 
pathies, if not the energies, of his persecu- 
tors have been absorbed by the far-off 
Irish struggle against landlordism. But 
should the League collapse into another 
“lost cause,” they may-return to the 
field of their old operations, and re- 
commence the old fight, not of labour 
against capital, but of race, and caste, 
and ferocious prejudice. There are many 
there now who are far from content 
with the present peace or truce, who 
refuse to be comforted by treaties, who 
demand not alone restriction, but expulsion 
—some gigantic scheme of deportation. 





That the hated “Chinese cheap labour” 
has been an important, an invaluable 
element in the prosperity of the Pacific 
Coast thus far, I suppose none will deny— 
not even the most zealous members of 
that radical “ American party,” which is 
made up mostly of citizens of foreign 
birth, with whom brogue is the vogue. 
That “cheap labour” has built in great 
part California’s great railroads. It has 
caused her desolate sand-wastes and tawny 
prairie-lands to blossom into vast grain 
fields and fruit-ranches. It has made a 
life of comfort and refinement possible in 
her young cities. It has made those cities 
themselves possible. That the state is now 
rich and strong enough to do without that 
labour may be equally true, though I doubt 
it, but the question, of course, is how can 
she safely rid herself of the social adjunct, 
the alien comfort, she once so gratefully 
welcomed? As it has been a factor of 
peaceful prosperity, it may become an 
element of strife and devastation. Quietly 
the thing cannot be done. ‘A great stream 
may not be turned back on its source. 
The struggle for disembarrassment may 
end in something like disintegration. If 
harsh and violent means are resorted to, 
and Dennis the Terrible again comes to 
the fore, I do not believe that the Mongols, 
mild and conciliatory though they be, will 
take the “ driving-into-the-sea” process 
kindly. They have blood in their veins, 
though not of our rich and noble quality, 
and a sort of sense of right and wrong, 
and they will fight in an extremity, if only 
like so many cornered rats. They are the 
most patient and long-suffering of peoples, 
but, says the old Arab proverb, “ beware 
the anger of a patient man.” 

Oil and water are not more dissimilar 
than the two races, nor more uncongenial, 
perhaps. Let us suppose that we are the 
water, pure and limpid— from heaven, 
originally, if not quite recently, and that 
they are the nasty oil, “of the earth, earthy.” 
Yet a stream of crude petroleum sometimes 
makes its way into a mountain torrent, 
and the two flow on together, always dis- 
tinct, disunited, but not recoiling one from 
the other, and equally harmless. But when, 
as it sometimes happens, in a conflagration 
of storehouses in a great city, water from 
the hose of the engines takes on streams 
of petroleum from bursting oil-tanks, and 
then takes on fire, the two uncongenial 
substances mingle in a final union of 
fierce destruction, and carry waste and 
ruin wherever they flow. 
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But, whatever danger may arise from 
having in our midst this foreign element, 
growing, however, less and less foreign 
every year, it seems to me that a greater 
danger would be incurred were our Govern- 
ment to act on the right it secured to 
itself in the late treaty to legislate against 
Chinese immigration. It might not be 
straining constitutional powers more than 
the English Government is now doing in 
the case of the Irish Land League, but 
the ultimate consequences might be far 
more serious. It would imperil its own 
existence as a republic pure and simple, 
and thenceforward would be compelled 
to abandon its grand old charter — 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
theory asserted by that immortal docu- 
ment may be “ideal,” but thus far we 
have been able, step by step, to realise it, 
by the abolition of old and almost uni- 
versally accepted tests of the rights of 
citizenship —first, religion; second, pro- 
perty ; third, alienage ; fourth, colour, as 
in the negro race. 

The only exceptions now existing to the 
perfect carrying out of the theory are the 
case of the Mongols, and the exclusion of 
one-half of the human race—women—on 
the ground of sex. 

The great mission of our country, as I 
understand it, is fully to vindicate and 
exercise this theory or principle of simple 
humanity as the only title-deed necessary 
to the enjoyment of all political and civil 
rights. Thus far it has certainly succeeded 
passably well, and the question now is 
whether we shall go forward or back. Our 
country is practically a congress of 
nations, in which all nationalities are 
represented, and ought to be represented, 
in order to demonstrate the practicability 
or impracticability of our theory. - The 
number of Mongols now in or likely to 
come to America is, after all, comparatively 
small, and practically can do no great 
injury. But whatever small harm or 
embarrassment it may cause we must bear 
for the sake of the greater good, if we 
would not go back on our record, if we 
would preserve our national consistency. 
if we would be true to our political faith, 
and, without hypocrisy, preach it to all the 
world, From the fusion of all races in 
our country, under the happy influences 
of free institutions, may we not rationally 
look for a new and noble type of humanity 
—the hope and the instrument of the 
future ? 

So I trust that the American Govern- 





ment will never, yielding to weak fears 
and unreasoning clamour, do aught that 
may militate against the ultimate realisa- 
tion of our sublime hope. We owe this 
to the world, and we must not defeat our 
destiny and our duty. 





* THIS MORTAL.” 


Ane then the fleshly bonds so strong and stern ? 
Must all this waiting, watching, longing, weeping, 
This passionate praying of the loved to learn, 
That fevers all my waking, haunts my sleeping, 
Pass, powerless as a child’s light-lived esire, 
To sink no deeper, and to rise no higher ? 
My darling, oh, my darling, whose brown eyes, 
400ked back such full communion into mine, 
At whose dear name such happy memories rise, 
Round whose dear imagesuch sweet fancies twine. 
Friend, Guide, Companion, Comforter, and Brother, 
Strong staff to me, to me, who have no other ! 


Cannot your spirit flash to mine, beloved ? 
Along the chords that stretch from soul to soul ; 
Must Nature ever as a rock unmoved 
Fling back each voice that swells the mighty 
whole 
Of Love’s imploring cry? Since earth bezan, 
Has not the echo risen up from man? 


One little whisper : ‘‘ Dear, ’tis well with me.” 
One little lifting of the dim grey veil— 
What nectar to the fainting it might be, 
What strength to tired feet that faltering, fail ! 
But this I know, the law will ne’er be broken, 
Or, brother, heart to heart ere this had spoken. 





CONCERNING A PLEBEIAN. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER L 


HENRY MARTIN was a young man of some 
means and with no imperative duties or 
occupation. Although he had many sisters, 
the service they exacted from him was not 
onerous. Sometimes they required his 
escort to a dance, or a lecture on sanitary 
reform, or the exposition of a popular 
preacher’s views on Mr. Browning, but it 
more frequently happened that they pre- 
ferred to be alone, and were indeed quite 
competent to take care of themselves. 
Martin professed, and in fact felt, for his 
sisters a creditable amount of fraternal 
affection, but on the whole he looked upon 
them in the light of warnings, pointing out 
what he should avoid in choosing his own 
wife. The Misses Martin were too well- 
informed onmost subjects, and too eager 
for information on others. They had too 
many theories on housekeeping, religion, 
dressmaking, and philosophy, and they 
carried out their views with a precision and 
success exasperating to witness in members 
of the weaker sex. 

Martin bestowed his attentions on all 
women with an untiring freshness and 
impartiality which had won him golden 
opinions ; but he had never yet discovered 
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a maiden sufticiently gentle, ignorant, and 
confiding on whom to fix his heart. For 
these were the chief points he sought, 
together with youth, beauty, money, and 
position. It will be seen that my friend 
Martin was as modest in his requirements 
as are most prosperous youngmen. Plenty 
of time and money, together with blessed 
bachelor freedom, had developed in Martin 
an originally nomadic turn of mind, and 
he thought nothing of starting off for St. 
Petersburg, Paris, or New York on the 
shortest possible notice, and with no 
particular object. He had so well educated 
his family to his vagaries, that when one 
morning in early May he announced his 
departure in a few minutes for Switzerland, 
there was no manifestation of astonishment 
or concern. It had occurred to him the 
night before that it would be interesting to 
see Switzerland before the arrival of its 
tourist population. He regretted he had 
not thought of this in midwinter, but he 
knew of an hotel on a certain mountain 
where he thought it probable he could 
have all the solitude he desired. 

At Basel, where he arrived next day, he 
was received with the same cheerful con- 
gratulation that welcomes the first swallow 
ina wintry land. He enjoyed his supper 
in the deserted dining-hall, and his pipe on 
the lonely terrace without. It was good 


to listen to the dark strong river rushing 
below him, and to feel the cold strong wind 


in his face. Between the driving clouds, a 
brilliant star sometimes shone out at him 
a moment, and while he sought its tremb- 
ling reflection in the waters, both were lost 
again in darkness. - He slept that night 
with the noisy river in his ears, and it 
woke him in the morning mingled with the 
sound of church bells, 

He remembered it was Sunday and re- 
joiced he was abroad. He strolled about the 
town, watching the devout German wives 
and maidens, with their fair stolid faces, 
half hidden by their big hats, hurrying 
over the bridges mass-book in hand, and he 
found it a pleasanter way of spending 
Sunday morning, than listening to the 
eccentricities of the minister under whom 
his sisters sat. 

Martin remarked that the men of Basel 
did not enter the churches, They evidently 
shared his own opinion, that to let your 
womankind pray in your behalf is the more 
reasonable and profitable arrangement. He 
was determined that his wife should be very 
religious ; he even thought that a little gross 
superstition would not be amiss. It was 





natural that a woman should be credulous, 
and his would be the pleasing task of 
enlightening her—if he thought fit. 

On the following day Martin left Basel, 
and some time after noon found himself at 
the foot of Huldenfels. Here he took a 
carriage and began the ascent. A twohours’ 
drive up a steep winding road takes the 
visitor to the top, where stands the solitary 
hctel, a one-storeyed, rambling white house. 
The road up is closed in on either side by 
forests of beech and fir trees, but when a 
break does occur, glimpses of distant lake 
and mountain foretell the glories to be 
revealed on reaching the summit. 

Martin, comfortably stretched out in the 
carriage, was quite indifferent as to the 
length of time he was on the road ; neither 
had the driver, in spite of portentous whip- 
cracking, the smallest intention of hurrying 
his cattle. Two hours was the orthodox 
time for getting up Huldenfels, and he was 
not the man to falsify the traditions of his 
tribe. So the horses crawled their slowest, 
and their master occasionally walked beside 
them to prevent himself from falling asleep 
on the box. 

When about three-quarters of the way up 
Martin heard the undergrowth crackling 
on his right, and looking round he saw a 
gentleman burst forth, with an exceedingly 
red face, and an objectionable suit of 
checks. At least so it appeared to Martin, 
who was fastidious as to the particular 
shade and size a check should be. However, 
seeing that the stranger was an Englishman, 
and having some pity for his inflamed 
condition, Martin offered him a lift in the 
carriage. 

“Thanks,” said the gentleman with a 
gasp, “I’min a hurry, and you'll be another 
good half-hour yet; and I promised my 
wife I’d do it in two hours ; there and back, 
you know; which is stiff walking. The || 
worst of it is it makesa manso damp.” He |, 
took off his hat, and mopped his streaming { 
face and head vigorously. ; 

Martin thought “damp ” a mild deserip- 
tion. The gentleman looked rather as 
though he had just emerged from a bath. 
He appeared about Martin’s own age. The 
upper part of his forehead was fair as a 
child’s, but the rest of his face and neck, 
through exposure to wind and sun, had 
become of a fine fiery crimson colour. His 
coat was unbuttoned, and his shirt thrown 
open ; in one blackened hand he grasped 
an alpenstock. Martin got out and walked 
beside him. 

“TI had no idea I should meet a com- 
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patriot here,” he remarked. “It is so early 
in the year, that I imagined I should be the 
only Englishman at Huldenfels.” 

*‘ My wife came here with that idea, too,” 
said the gentleman; “she likes to be out of 
the ruck, as she calls it. She don’t care a bit 
for fashion and that sort of thing, you see.” 

Martin began to apologise for his 
seeming intrusion ; had he known he was 
coming to disturb the chosen solitude of a 
lady he would rather have gone to the 
ends of the earth, “though I hope she won’t 
look upon me in the light of ‘ fashion,’” he 
concluded, smiling. 

“Oh, she won’t care for just one,” said 
the warm gentleman, “and I expect Kate will 
like it. She is my cousin-in-law, you know, 
and I’m sure she finds it awfully dull! Itis 
dull for unmarried people. I was only lately 
married myself, so I know what it is.” 

Martin, who was greatly diverted with the 
openness of this young fellow, now laughed 
outright, and said he had never looked on 
a wife as a possible source of amusement. 

“It makes a great difference, I can tell 
you,” said his companion. ‘I used not to 
care a bit for trees and things before I 
married, and it is wonderful how I’ve 
enjoyed a fine view since.” 

*“*¢'Tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks,’” said Martin. ‘ Perhaps your 
cousin, Miss Kate, will allow me to help her 
find amusement in Nature.” 

The gentleman looked mystified. “Oh! 
ah! Yes, to be sure,” he said. “I daresay 
she will be very glad to see you, but I 
must get on now. Fact is, I went. down to 
get my wife some hairpins, and I expect 
she'll be wanting them. I shall meet you 
again at dinner, or rather supper, as they 
call it up there.” 

And off went this happy husband at a 
tearing pace up a short cut to the left, and 
Martin returned to the carriage. 

When he reached the plateau on the moun- 
tain-top he found himself in one of winter’s 
last resting-places. All the way up from the 
plains the signs of spring had been growing 
fewer and fainter, until here the beech-tree 
buds were hardly green, wreaths of snow 
crowned all the neighbouring heights, and 
a great glistening patch lay just below the 
hotel itself. 

The first thing Martin did was to inspect 
the “ Visitors’ Book.” At the top of the 
page he saw written, “ Mr. and Mrs. Higgins 
of London, Miss Kate Adams.” Then he 
made a rapid toilet, and went down to 
the dining-room. Four great western win- 
dows let in “floods of light over the bare 





walls and empty tables, and over three 
people sitting at the end of one of the tables 
near the stove. Martin recognised his hot 
friend of the road—Higgins evidently— 
sitting between two ladies. Higgins begged 
him cordially to sit down, and one of the 
ladies graciously made room for him by 
her side. 

“The soup has just gone down,” said 
Higgins, “ but I’'ll get it back for you. Here 
Mary! Jane!” he cried to the German 
waitress, “ just bring back that ‘ pottahge’ 
will you? It’s very odd how I can always 
make myself understood, though I don’t 
know a word of their language. Luckily 
my wife here is as good as themselves at it.” 

Martin was aware he was sitting by Mrs. 
Higgins, but he could only see the outline 
of a young cheek, and of a largish hand 
lying on the table near him, a hand well- 
shaped enough, but which he thought would 
be improved by the use of a little soap and 
water. 

The girl opposite him was Miss Adams, 
of course. She wore a great many pretty 
rings, and bracelets that jingled with every 
movement of her wrists. When her eyes 
first met Martin’s steady gaze, she smiled 
back at him ; then blushed very much, and 
smiled at her plate. 

“She is decidedly glad to see me,” was 
his inward comment; “what a nice little 
thing she seems !” 

“How red you are, Kate,” said Mrs. 
Higgins in a voice vibrating with intensity. 
“ Does not your dinner agree with you?” 

“She’s choking! take some water,” sug- 
gested Higgins. The young girl blushed 
the more. 

“Tt agrees with me perfectly, Celesta,” 
she answered gently. “Thank you, Jack, J 
am not choking, and I should prefer wine, 
please.” She shook back her head a little 
when speaking, and her short dark hair 
flew up round it in wavy lines. 

Jack looked about him. “ Well, dovey,” 
he said to his wife, “ aren’t we to have any 
wine, eh ?” 

“Water,” replied this lady with increased 
earnestness, ‘is the only safe drink when 
at a high altitude. Wine and beer are too 
heating.” 

“Tsn’t there a milk-cure or something 
of that sort to be had here ?” said Martin, 
addressing himself to Mrs. Higgins with a 
view to getting her to turn her head round. 

“T know nothing of it,” she said slowly; 
“to me pure mountain air is as invigo- 
rating as champagne. Besides, it would be 
an extra, It is not included in the pension.” 
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She lifted up her face to him, and he was 
fairly surprised at the purity of its lines 
and the beauty of the dark blue eyes fixed 
gravely on his own. 

He observed an instant later that her 
hair wanted brushing, and that a rough 
plait-end was straying down her neck. 
Perhaps after all her husband had not got 
up in time with the hairpins. 

“T hear that you, like ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Higgins, “ are seeking solitude. It is 
the only means of learning to understand 
Nature. I mean to stay here the whole 
summer.” 

“ You will have plenty of people up here 
later on,” Martin told her. “ When I was 
last here all these tables were filled.” 

“ Celesta looks upon tourists as the most 
dreadful creatures,” said Miss Adams, “ but 
do you know I should have imagined we 
were tourists ourselves ?” 

Mrs. Higgins looked gloomily across the 
table. “I am well aware, Kate, that you 
are already craving after excitement; I 
never knew you happy two days together. 
But you should not grudge me a little rest, 
when you know how much good it does 
me. And you should remember that while 
you add considerably to the expense of 
travelling, we can live here cheaper than 
anywhere else.” 

Miss Adams blushed furiously; then 
shrugged her shoulders, and laughed. 

“1 think you should have considered the 
expense before you brought me,” she re- 
marked in the gentle tone in which she 
always spoke. 

Conversation was now taking a purely 
personal line which, if amusing to Martin, 
appeared to render Higgins uncomfortable. 
He sought and found a diversion. 

“Just look, pet!” he cried to his wife. 
“What a magnificent sunset. I believe I 
can see Mont Blanc! Come out and I'll 
explain to you how I went up it.” 

“You have told me now more than fifty 
times,” said Mrs. Higgins, frowning. “Go 
and get me my cloak.” 

Then, without waiting for it, she turned, 
and led the way on to the terrace. From 
this terrace an unrivalled- panoramic view 
is obtained, and on this evening when all 
the hundred fantastic peaks were bathed 
in fiery sunset glories, the effect was 
magical. 

“TIsn’t it too awfully lovely !” exclaimed 
little Miss Adams in the unconsciously 
acquired slang of society. 

“Does it not make you feel good?” 
enquired Mrs. Higgins, as she leant on the 





balustrade, and looked with holy eyes in 
Martin’s face. 

He had a suspicion that this odd young 
woman was ready for a platonic flirtation, 
but he was averse to so arduous an under- 
taking. He felt that she was too profound. 
Miss Adams appeared more likely to amuse 
him. For though, when once fairly 
married, he would expect from his wife 
rather tender submission than brilliancy 
and wit, in his platonic affections he 
expected a reasonable amount of entertain- 
ment from the fair being whom for the 
moment he honoured with his approval. 

Higgins now appeared, bearing cloaks and 
wraps, his red face positively glowing in 
the light. He wrapped his tall young wife 
tenderly in her furs, and then proceeded to 
spread out on the flat top of the balustrade 
an enormous chart of the mountains in view. 

“Aren’t you glad I brought you to 
Switzerland ?” he said, gazing rapturously 
into her face. 

As Martin turned discreetly away, he 
heard something unmistakably like a kiss. 
It was lovely to see Miss Kate blush ; she 
was evidently very fresh. 

“ Look here, ducky,” explained Higgins 
to his wife, “‘ you see this mountain?” and 
he pointed with tobacco-browned finger on 
the map. “I went up that in’75. You see 
it over there, just in front of us?” 

“T see. nothing, Jack,” said his wife 
gravely. 

“ Why, look, darling, follow my finger,” 
and he pointed afar with laborious 
exactitude. “I say, Kate! can you see it ?” 

“Oh, perfectly, thanks; quite a sharp 
peak ?” 

“T’ve been up nearly all those mountains,” 
said Jack, turning to Martin, “ which makes 
it interesting to show them to my wife, 
you know.” 

“T see no mountains at all,” declared 
that young lady with sublime gravity, “only 
clouds. There are no mountains. Why 
did you bring me up here telling me I 
should see mountains ? I would never have 
come to Switzerland at all, if I had known 
it was so ugly.” 

Mrs. Higgins paused impressively be- 
tween each sentence, and at every pause 
her husband’s face assumed a deeper shade 
of anguish; and when she wound up with, 
“‘T would never have married you if I had 
known you would show me mountains where 
there are no mountains,” Martin wich- 
drew. He had no wish to see Higgins on his 
knees, and that would, he thought, be the 
climax, ; 
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At the end of twenty-four hours Martin 
found himself on very good terms with his 
new friends. With Jack Higgins he was 
as intimate as though he had known him 
half his life, and he found him to be a 
gentlemanly fellow, with no pretensions to 
intellect, but much honest feeling, and a 
—— infatuation for his beautiful 
wife. 

As for the two ladies, it was easy to see 
they were as opposed as the poles; how 
they ever managed to set their horses to- 
gether with even an appearance of amity 
was amazing to Martin. He began to take 
some interest in Miss Adams, and even to 
admire her; her dark curly hair made so 
becoming a frame to her pleasant little 
face. Certainly she was not to be compared 
to Mrs. Higgins, whose features he pro- 
nounced perfect ; but then Miss Kate had 
every advantage that pretty dress and 
exquisite neatness could give her, while her 
cousin seemed absolutely indifferent to 
external aids, and wore her clothes anyhow, 
while her gowns left much to be desired on 
the score of cleanliness and taste. 

Martin made some of these reflections 
when writing home to his people next day 
—not in his letter, of course, but during the 
long pauses in which he sat wondering 
what on earth he should say next. Grey 
clouds hung low over the mountain-top, an 
icy wind waltzed over the polished floor ; 
the few logs burning dismally in the china 
stove at one end of the room, served by 
their wretched mockery of warmth, to 
make the cold more keenly appreciated. 
Martin wrote his letter at the other end of 
the salon, or rather did not write, but con- 
templated the two ladies, working near 
the stove. Miss Adams every now and 
then dropped her bit of embroidery, to 
clasp her hands round the chimney funnel, 
or to rise and fetch in despair fresh logs 
from the red velvet divan in which they 
mouldered. Martin observed her wonder- 
fully frilled and draped skirts, and how she 
never resettled herself in her chair without 
bestowing divers little pats and shakes to 
the satisfactory arrangement of her attire. 
The result was graceful, even though the 
means were too studied. Mrs. Higgins on 
the contrary seemed to choose her attitudes 
for their inelegance, and as she sat now, 
with her feet, encased in slippers, raised 
upon the stove, and the sock at which 
she was darning drawn down over her 
hand, Martin thought he had never seen 
a4 beautiful woman look so unattractive. 

Mr. Higgins was smoking on the terrace 





outside, and as he passed to and fro the 
window, he would generally call in to 
his wife, “How are you, pet?” or some 
such endearing epithet. At other times, 
tapping on the pane to command attention, 
he would execute a little bit of a war-dance. 
He was still inebriated with the triumph 
of having secured Mrs. Higgins for himself, 
and of having thereby blighted the lives of 
innumerable rivals. 

She received these little attentions of 
her husband’s with a heavenly resignation,_ 
leaving Miss Adams to do all the smiles 
and blushes. Martin admired the latter’s 
frequent changes of colour; they augured 
a timidity which was pleasing to him. 

“ Tam sorry you are cold, Kate,” observed 
Mrs. Higgins in response to a complaint 
from her cousin; “I see in the papers a 
very cold summer is prophesied, and of 
course up here you will feel it moré than 
in thetowns. Ithink sharp weather agrees 
with me; I have no intention of going 
anywhere else.” 

“T should hope you will change your 
mind before the summer is over,” said 
Miss Adams, ‘‘and seek some gayer spot, 
How awfully tired we shall get of each 
other !” 

“I do not agree with you, Kate,” said 
her cousin gravely; “I believe this is an 
opportunity given me to thoroughly study 
your character. In society you affect a 
frivolity and shallowness, which arenodoubt 
occasioned by shyness ; for I must tell you 
your manners with strangers have been 
remarked on as extremely awkward.” 

“My goodness, Celesta, how comic you 
are !” said Miss Adams with a little gust of 
laughter. ‘‘ Imagine coming to Switzerland 
to study each other’s characters! Besides, 
at the best it can only be a one-sided 
amusement, for yours is so transparent it 
never contained any mysteries for me.” 

Mrs. Higgins looked at her long and 
gloomily. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right, Kate, to 
act a part,” she said at last ; “even if I were 
able to read between the lines, it might not 
be a very edifying occupation.” 

Miss Adams, who saw that Martin had 
heard this, smiled back at him, with an 
expressive little grimace. 

“ What will you make Mr. Martin think 
of me?” she answered gently. “He is 
already conjuring up a dark and terrible 
past for me. He sees a dagger in my waist- 
band, and feels sure of laudanum in my 
dressing-case.” 

She rose and smoothed her skirts with 
careful fingers. ‘I am now going, on the 
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pretence of fetching my sealskin, for I am 
perished with cold, down to the lime-kiln 
to gloat over the cinders of my rival.” 
When slie had gone, Mrs. Higgins crossed 
the room and took a chair opposite Martin. 

“Tam ashamed of Kate’s flippancy,” she 
murmured ; “nothing is so fatal to a 
woman’s dignity.” 

“Let us hope she will acquire dignity 
with years,” said Martin, smiling. 

“Kate is a woman now,” cried Mrs. 
Higgins quickly ; “she is eight months older 
than I. She was twenty-two in February.” 

Martin was careful not to betray his 
incredulity. 

“T am so much alone here,” she said 
after a pause ; “until you came I had no 
one to speak seriously to; you see what 
Kate is, and Jack cares for nothing but 
walking and eating ; but if I confide a little 
in you, you will, I think, understand me ?” 

Martin protested that henceforth his 
object in life should be to deserve her 
confidence. 

“‘T am sure you wonder why I married 
Jack. Poor fellow! it was to save him 
from ruin. He was so desperately fond of 
me, it was driving him wild. And yet after 
all I think I was wrong. Marriage is so 
solemn a thing, one has no right to under- 
take it in the light of a sacrifice.” 

Martin, not deceived by these profound 
phrases, saw clearly that, a certain point once 
passed, a flirtation with his fair companion 
would proceed fast and furiously. But he 
felt no attraction for her; though her blue 
holy eyes were such as the Madonna might 
have looked from, and her mouth was a 
‘mouth to be immortalised in marble. Her 
untidiness was repulsive to him. If Miss 
Adams went to the other extreme in dress, 
and hung, as she certainly did, too many 
gold and silver ornaments about her small 
person, it was, after all, a more pardon- 
able fault than the slovenliness which 
characterised Mrs. Higgins. 

The days were so much alike, that 
Martin was surprised when he found that 
a week had slipped away with nothing to 
recall it by. He had walked down the 
mountain on every side, and watched day 
by day the beech-buds grow bigger and 
looser, until at last with a change in the 
weather and a warm sun, they unfolded 
into a million tender green fan-leaves. He 
was often with the Higginses, and he 
thought that the proverbial toad under a 
harrow had a happier time of it than Mrs. 
Higgins’s husband. 

all 


One afternoon when they had 





wandered up to the highest peak of 
Huldenfels, Celesta, either from personal 
gratification or to exasperate her husband, 
had devoted herself to Martin with an 
outrageous ostentation. Higgins grew 
redder and more wretched every moment. 
Martin would willingly have dispensed 
with her attentions, but there being no 
escape, he could not resist, from a habit of 
philandering now become a second nature, 
throwing into his voice an inflection of 
half-tender patronage, anything but caleu- 
lated to soothe the indignant husband. 
The fragrant ground was starred with 
gentian and orchids, and Mrs. Higgins, 
seated on the trunk of a fallen pine-tree, 
commanded the two men to supply her 
with flowers to make a bouquet. In an 
old brown ulster over a black gown she 
looked, as usual, anything but picturesque. 
Miss Adams, who sat on the grass, reminded 
Martin of some brilliant blossom herself, 
so gay and becoming was her scarlet and 
white frock. Martin lay near her, paying 
a lazy attention to Mrs. Higgins’s behest, 
by handing her the few flowers within his 
reach. Higgins meanwhile, delighted to be 
of use, scoured an area of five hundred 
yards, and brought to his wife handfuls of 
flowers and grasses. 

“Make a pitty bouquet for its little 
hubby,” he said, as he sat down by her and 
affectionately rubbed his head on _ her 
shoulder. 

She made up her flowers with serene 
indifference. 

“ Jack, fetch me some more of those 
fluffy leaves, down by the water-trough.” 

Off he went, to return in ten minutes 
warm and blown. 

‘What shall I tie them up with ?” she said 
presently. “I have nothing else, I must 
tie them with a hair. Jack, undo my hair.” 

There was not much difficulty in this, 
as her loose heavy plait was held apparently 
by only one crooked hairpin, and, when this 
was removed, the hair fell of its own weight. 
With her long brown hair falling round 
her face, she looked more like a saint than 
ever; and the resemblance was rather 
enhanced by a certain griminess of com- 
plexion, saints having a well-known objection 
to soap and water. 

“This isa very precious nosegay, Jack ; 
to whom shall I give it? No, I cannot give 
it to you, I don’t like you well enough. I 
will give it to Mr. Martin.” 

With a sedate smile she put it in the 
young man’s hand. 

The long-suffering husband began to 
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scowl Martin transferred the dangerous 
gift to Miss Adams. 

“ Your flowers will look much better in 
your cousin’s dress,” he said, smiling. 

The husband’s brow cleared and the 
wife’s darkened. 

“T should think Kate was gaudy enough 
already,” she remarked sullenly, “but I 
suppose you are laughing at her. I have 
often told her she ought never to wear any 
but neutral colours. A short and full-bodied 
person like Kate must inevitably look 
vulgar in red.” 

Martin could hardly keep his counten- 
ance at such an amazing description, and 
Miss Adams laughed uncontrollably, which 
did not tend to improve her cousin’s temper. 

She got up without a word, and walked 
back “towards the hotel. 

Jack Higgins, after a little hesitation, 
followed her with a most unhappy ex- 
pression on his honest face. 

“Never mind about your dress,” said 
Martin when left alone with Miss Kate, “I 
think it very pretty,” and his tone plainly 
said: “If I approve, you will not easily 
get out of conceit with it.” 

“And do you _ know,” he went on, 
“that I think its wearer a very pretty little 
girl, too ?” 

Her extreme youth (he believed her to 
be not a day more than seventeen, in spite 
of Mrs. Higgins’s word to the contrary) 
seemed to excuse this slight impertinence, 
and her silence did not reprove him for it. 
Her face was turned away, so that only one 
rosy ear was visible. 

“T don’t know what I should have done 
without you up here,” he said presently, 
lying back on the grass with his head in 
his hands ; “ it’s a beastly dull place.” 

No answer 

“T expect you, too, would have been 
very dull without me,” he went on. 
“Come, confess now, have you not liked 
it better since I came ?” 

“T am going in,” said Miss Adams, 
rising, and smoothing her scarlet ribbons. 

“Please help me up,” pleaded Martin. 
“I am so old and stiff, and the grass has 
given me rheumatism. Do give me your 
hand a moment ?” 

But Miss Adams paid no attention, or, 
perhaps, did not hear. 

Martin was inclined to get some amuse- 
ment out of her that afternoon. She was 
an attractive little mortal, evidently unused 
to the ways of the world; and he was 
pleased, but not surprised, at the impres- 
sion he saw he had made on her. There 





is something so touching in the naive 
admiration of a young and pretty woman. 

The level sunbeams sent long shadows 
slanting up from beech and fir-tree ; in the 
clear atmosphere the distant mountains 
looked within an hour’s ride; the cattle 
came scampering down from the hill-brow 
for their evening drink ; and the wild jédel 
of the cowherd on his way up to drive them 
to the milking-shed cut through the air. 

“ Do look,” exclaimed Miss Kate, “ how 
that bull is staring at me! I do so hate 
them !” 

Martin saw that the bull was certainly 
observing them with steady eye, and had 
left off drinking to advance a little 
towards them. 

“Oh, it’s all right!” said he. “Go to 
the other side, and we'll keep to the left.” 

But as they advanced the bull followed 
them suspiciously along qm inner line. 

“Oh, Im so awfully frightened!” 
whispered Miss Adams. “I know he'll 
run at us. What ever shall we do?” 

“‘T believe it’s your ‘gaudy dress,’” said 
Martin, laughing ; but he secretly wished 
he had a stick, and there was not a twig 
within reach. 

They were passing by the drinking- 
trough, round which stood the cattle, and 
giving it as wide a berth as possible ; just 
in front of them the ground ran up steeply 
to the low stone wall enclosing the hotel 
gardens. It was Martin’s desire to get 
Miss Adams safely to this wall, but fright 
and high heels combined to render this 
impossible. Every step they took was 
followed by the bull, who also began to 
move forward to diminish the space 
between himself and them. 

“T can’t go any farther,’ said Miss 
Adams faintly, uplifting a face as white as 
her frills. 

Martin looked critically round ; the bull 
was ‘beginning to paw the ground im- 
patiently. In the distance came running 
up the cowherd, brandishing a green 
bough, and shouting words of warning, 
but he was too far off to be of any use. 

Martin lifted his little companion in his 
arms, ran for the wall and put her over on 
the other side. 

“ Lie down close, and hide your dress,” 
he said, and then turned to the enemy, to 
find him disconcerted by their sudden 
retreat, and relieved by the disappearance 
of the obnoxious colour. 

The small boy had now reached the herd, 
and by the aid of his bough and shrill 
voice was driving the cowsdown to the farm. 
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The bull 
followed. 

‘“‘ We are all right this time,” said Martin, 
as he and Miss Adams set off for the hotel, 
but he saw her hands shaking so that she 
could hardly hold her sunshade. He 
took it from her, and held in his warm 
reassuring hand her little cold one. 

“ Well, you are a goose to be frightened 
still,” he said tenderly ; “ or to be fright- 
ened at all, when I am with you. Do you 
think I should let you come to harm ? You 
must learn to trust me. Do you know, 
when I had you in my arms just now, I 
felt your heart beating like hammers ?” 

It was some minutes before Kate Adams 
was sufficiently recovered to speak. Then 
she regained her voice and her spirits 
together. She gently and firmly withdrew 
her hand from Martin’s. 

“ Am I not a horrid coward?” she said 
gaily; “ but I am"sure some horned beast or 
other will be my death, I am so frightened 
of them. Was there not a pope who had an 
aversion to flies, and died choked by one ?” 

Martin declined an historical discussion. 
He was disappointed at so speedy a return 
from the regions of sentiment they were 
just entering. He would have preferred 
her fears, and therefore her dependence on 
him, to have lasted longer. However, they 
reached the house before he had time to 
bring back the conversation to a properly 
personal topic. 

This encounter with the bull was the only 
thing that enlivened Martin’s stay at Hul- 
denfels, and yet, at the end of three weeks, 
he said nothing of going. Mrs. Higgins 
was always extremely friendly, but her 
husband became decidedly less so. He 
looked on Martin with a jealous eye, sulked 
at billiards, and took his pipe alone. Yet 
Martin rather avoided Mrs. Higgins than 
sought her society. Her heavenly eyes 
and dirty hands, together with her in- 
tensity, had an uncomfortable effect on him. 
Sometimes he wondered if she were quite 
right in her head. 

With Miss Adams he began to own him- 
self slightly infatuated, and he believed her 
thinly-disguised partiality for him to be the 
cause. But whereas, in the beginning, 
mere kindness of heart had bade him pay 
her those attentions which were obviously 
so pleasing to her, he now sought 
her more for his own gratification than 
from any feeling of philanthropy. If an 
occasional suspicion crossed his mind that 
he would do well to leave Huldenfels, he 
promptly stifled it. After all, what was he 


majestically turned and 





to Miss Adams, or she to him, that he 
should deny himself any amusement she 
might afford him? Martin had already 
gone through so many sentimental episodes 
with so many fascinating young women, 
that he made no doubt of coming out of 
this one unscathed. But he who plays 
with edged tools had best beware; they 
too often wound the holder himself. 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 

CHAPTER XLIL THE NEXT OF KIN, 

[THE following is an extract from a 
letter written by Mrs. Masters, at Chesney 
Manor, to Colonel Masters, at Chundrapore, 
a month after the incidents related in the 
preceding chapters. | 

“To-day, Helen has been pronounced 
out of danger, and the first effect of this 
great relief is that I am able to write for 
you a brief account of what has occurred 
since the terrible events of which my last 
letter informed you. I shall begin with 
Helen herself, who was taken ill on the very 
day preceding the atrocious murder of Mr. 
Horndean, and within a few hours after 
Miss Merrick arrived here to confer with me 
upon the anonymous letter. Miss Merrick 
and I arrived at the conclusion that Helen’s 
illness must be the result of the shock of || 
finding that Mr. Lisle was a constant visitor 
at Horndean, and that she might be ex- 
posed to the risk of meeting him. Only 
that morning, she had taken so composedly 
the revelation of this, and the curious 
complication of our finding that the Mr. 
Lisle who visited at Horndean, and her 
treacherous lover, whom the writer of the 
anonymous letter to Madame Morrison 
professed to have seen there, were two 
different persons, that I was quite deceived. 
I really thought her youth, and the quiet 
happy life she had been leading with us, 
had got her over her trouble, and I was 
surprised as well as distressed by the 
feverish, almost frantic way in which, 
a few hours later, she clung to Miss 
Merrick, and seemed to yield at once, un- 
resistingly, to illness. The events which 
immediately ensued, the murder of Mr. 
Horndean, the awful death of Miss 
Chevenix, the investigation here, of which 
I shall tell you presently, her own critical 
state, were all unknown to her ; the brain- 
fever declared itself rapidly. I believe that 
she has known all through her illness that 
Miss Merrick was with her—the most 
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admirable and untiring nurse I ever 
saw—and so great was Miss Merrick’s 
influence over her that John and I 
resolved to abide by her advice in all 
things respecting Helen. A part of 
that advice is that we should not revert to 
the mystery of the identity of Mr. Lisle. 
My brother has been told Helen’s story— 
Jane discovered that she urgently desired 
that he should know it—I am happy to 
say that he feels about it just as I do, and 
he entirely agrees with this view. The 
matter has lost much of its importance by 
the change that has taken place at Horn- 
dean. Helen has little to fear now, not only 
because of Mr. Horndean’s death, but on 
account of another event, to which I am 
coming. Similar advice has been given us 
by Mr. Moore. Strange to say, the first 
wish she expressed was to see Mr. Moore, 
and he came at once. It was necessary 
that she should learn the fact of Mr. 
Horndean’s death as soon as possible, for 
reasons which you shall hear presently. 
And he undertook to inform her of it. 
Their interview was a long one. We 
were afraid of the effect, but it proved 
beneficial. We suppose her asking to see 
Mr. Moore, and being so restlessly anxious 
about it, is to be explained by the last 
impression on her mind before her illness 
came on having been associated with him; 
at all events it was fortunate, for he seems 
to have managed very well. She will have 
to make a good deal of effort at the earliest 
safe moment, and she is gaining strength 
for it more rapidly than we could have 
hoped. ‘Let the past rest completely ; 
never recall it to her, by a question,’ was 
Mr. Moore’s counsel. I objected, ‘But 
suppose the real man to turn up; and he 
might now be very willing to try his chance 
with her, what then?’ To this Mr. Moore 
made the oracular reply: ‘It would be 
time enough to meet that contingency, if it 
arose.’ Of the anonymous communication 
made to Madame Morrison, Helen knows 
nothing. She is very silent, and seems 
satisfied to see that Miss Merrick is 
there, without asking why. She lies for 
hours quite still, and frequently asks to be 
left alone ; this is always yielded to, and 
she is, as I began by saying, quite out of 
danger. And now for my story. 

“The sensation caused here by the murder 
of Mr. Horndean has not yet subsided. The 
frightful charge brought by the wretched 
criminal against Miss Chevenix, and the 
catastrophe to which it led, intensified 
the general feeling, and the neighbourhood 





is not yet free from the perquisitions of 
newspaper reporters. As you know, John 
was present when the terrible story was 
told to the Townley Gores, and to the 
unhappy girl, who listened only to the 
promptings of her despair. He does not 
believe the accusation against Miss Cheve- 
nix—in which the murderer persists—nor 
does Mr, Lisle. John remained in town, 
to assist in the dreadful task which the 
Townley Gores had to fulfil: the inquest 
on the miserable woman, and the funeral 
arrangements. The merciful verdict of 
“temporary insanity” enabled them to 
bury her with Mr. Horndean ; the double 
funeral was a most melancholy spec- 
tacle. Mr. Osborne, who, as you will 
remember, was in the room when the 
poor girl took the poison, was unable to 
officiate ; the services of a strange clergy- 
man were secured, Mr. Osborne was not 
even able to be present, and I neversaw 
John so much unnerved. Mr. Townley 
Gore came down to Horndean the day 
before the funeral ; Mr. Lisle received him, 
and John went to him in the evening. He 
was quite scared and broken down, and 
gave a sad account of his wife’s state. She 
seems to have had a slight paralytic stroke, 
No wonder, to lose her brother and her 
friend, both within a few hours of each 
other, and in such awful ways; and then 
the dreadfulness of the inquest in the house! 
And the scandal, which she would think’ 
of, I fancy, very nearly as much, I felt 
very sorry for her, although she is such an 
odious woman, and although Helen, whom 
she had so wronged, was at that moment 
dangerously ill, She has had a tremen- 
dous blow, for, even if she has no heart, 
she has pride and ambition, and they 
are laid low; besides, John cannot bear 
me to say she cared more for her brother’s 
possessions and position than for himself. 
I daresay her grief is as profound as 
her mortification. Mr. Townley Gore—I 
have seen him a few times since—seems 
quite dazed by all this trouble, and yet 
there is a certain air about him which I 
cannot help remarking, and which would 
be amusing, if everything about this 
matter were not too terrible to admit of 
such an idea. It is an air of indignant 
surprise, as if he really could not under- 
stand the taking of so great a liberty with 
him by Fate. He depended entirely on 
John and Mr. Lisle. Nothing can be more 
admirable than Mr. Lisle’s conduct; and 
he it is who really feels Mr. Horndean’s 
death. I believe they were very old and 
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close friends, and there must have been 
something in the young man, against 
whom I always felt a prejudice, to win 
such regard from one so frank, single- 
hearted, disinterested, and unconventional. 

“The family solicitor, Mr. Simpson, of 
the firm of Simpson and Rees, to whom 
you sent Mr. Rhodes’s papers, came down 
to attend the funeral. The two coffins 
met at the gate of the churchyard. Think, 
dearest Arthur, of the awfulness of that, 
for the silent sleepers in them had parted 
full of hope, only a few days before, and 
that very night they were to have gone to 
a great fancy ball, and Miss Chevenix was 
to have worn those fatal jewels. There 
was a tremendous crowd, but perfect order 
was kept. Mr. Townley Gore had to 
return to London on account of his 
wife’s illness, and business matters were 
| gone into at once. There was no will. 
| Mr. Horndean had not intended to 
have any marriage settlements, but Mr. 
Simpson knew what arrangements he 
meant to make afterwards; they were 
most generous. And now comes the 
pith and point of my story. According 
to the will of the late Mr. Horndean, 
the whole of the property was to go, 
failing heirs general of his successor, to his 
own nearest of kin, or the descendants of 
that person. No one, except the lawyers, had 
ever taken the trouble to enquire who the 
individual, so little likely ever to emerge 
from the obscurity in which old Mr. Horn- 
dean’s own origin was wrapped, might be. 
But Mr. Simpson arrived at Horndean with 
all the necessary information ready to be 
produced, and when the gloomy company, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Townley Gore, 
Mr. Lisle, and John, were assembled in 
the library, he startled Mr. Townley Gore 
by requesting that he would tell him what 
was his latest news of Miss Rhodes. John 
says the question agitated Mr. Townley 
Gore so visibly that he could not resist 
the conviction that since the terrible 
calamity occurred, compunction has been 
visiting that selfish and worldly man. 

“Why do you ask me?’ he said. ‘What 
has she to do with our present business?’ 

“* A great deal,’ answered Mr. Simpson. 
‘When I wrote to youfor Miss Rhodes’s 
address, I was pursuing certain investiga- 
tions, which I brought to a conclusion soon 
afterwards. Those investigations rendered 
it advisable that I should know where 
Miss Rhodes was to be found, in case that 
contingency should arise, with which we 
are unhappily face to face to-day.’ 





“What contingency? I do not under- 
stand you.’ 

“The death of Mr. Horndean without 
heirs. The estate devolves on the next 
of kin to the late Mr. Horndean, who was 
the late Mr. Richard Smith of Nottingham. 
Now, this Mr. Richard Smith died twenty 
years ago, leaving one daughter; she sur- 
vived him only a few years. That daughter 
was the wife of the late Reverend Herbert 
Rhodes, and she left an only child, Helen, 
who is the sole heiress to the estate of 
Horndean.’ 

“It is all perfectly true, my dearest 
Arthur. The letters which our dear friend 
directed should be sent to England, and 
which you sent, are all in Helen’s posses- 
sion. Miss Merrick knew where to find 
them—the poor child kept them in a box 
which that wicked man gave her—and we 
had to hand them over to be examined, 
while she was lying between life and death, 
and when they did not know but that 
another next of kin would have to be 
sought for. The evidence was there, in the 
simplest, clearest form. There was no diffi- 
culty of any kind. The old gentleman 
must have seen Helen, in her penal days at 
the Townley Gores’, without the remotest 
idea that she was of his kindred. She 
steps into the estate and position of the 
brother of the odious woman who was so 
merciless to her. She will be mistress in 
the house where Mrs. Townley Gore was 
so fond of queening it. The old romances 
are put out of countenance by so hard 
a fact as that Helen Rhodes is Miss 
Horndean of Horndean ! 

“It would not be in human nature—at 
least in Townley Gore nature—that they 
should not feel both bitterly and awkwardly 
about this strange turn-up of fortune. As 
a matter of fact, we do not know what 
they feel, for we have heard nothing since 
Mr. Townley Gore went back to London, 
having expressed with the utmost pro- 
priety his confidence that the interests of 
Miss Rhodes were in the best hands. He 
looked very foolish, however, when on Mr. 
Simpson’s asking him whether he would wish 
himself to convey the important informa- 
tion to his young friend at Madame Morri- 
son’s, John was obliged to explain that Miss 
Rhodes was no longer there, but at Chesney 
Manor. He rallied, nevertheless, like a 
true man of the world, and made a polite 
rejoinder. And then there occurred one of 
those things which interrupt the solemnity 
of the most solemn, and even tragic scenes. 
The irrepressible ‘bit of an artist’ showed 
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itself in Mr. Lisle through all the keenness 
of his distress, when he discovered the 
identity of the heiress of Horndean with 
our children’s pretty governess, and he 
said: ‘I only caught a glimpse of her as 
she stood at the top of the steps, full in 
the light, but I told poor Frederick that 
morning what a pretty girl she was. What 
a pity it is that he never saw her.’ John 
told this to me and Mr. Moore when he 
came in, as a trait in Mr. Lisle that he 
liked. We have seen a good deal of Mr. 
Lisle, the children are devoted to him, and 
I think they do him good. He has a 


horror, as we all have, of the trial of 
Ramsden. It will take place soon. Helen 
has said literally nothing about her own 
position, except that she hopes we will 
allow her to remain with us, and that she 
wishes Horndean to be shut up for a year.” 


| The following is an extract from a letter 
written by Mrs. Masters, at Chesney 
Manor, to Colonel Masters, at Chundra- 
pore, six months later. ] 

“‘If only you were here, in these beauti- 
}; ful summer days, how lovely this place would 
be! But you are not here, and I want to 
get away from it, and back to dry and 
dusty Chundrapore. Only the old story, 
but with a difference this time, because I 
|| see my way to getting back with an easy 
mind. Helen and Jane have been talking 
to me this morning, with, I need hardly 
say, a running accompaniment by Mr. 
Lisle, and the proposal which Helen begs 
me to submit to you, with a request 
that you should ‘ wire’ your answer, is, that 
she should remain here, with Jane, and 
take charge of the children, until after next 
Christmas, and should then remove with 
them to Horndean. We hope John will 
have had enough of mummies, cataracts, 
and crocodiles, by that time, and will be 
induced to come home and finish his big 
book at Chesney Manor. I could leave 
the children in Helen’s charge with perfect 
confidence. It seems an ideal arrange- 
ment. What do you say to it, my dearest 
Arthur? Let it be ‘yes,’ and do, pray, 
grease your lightning in reply. Helen has 
been ever so much better and brighter 
since this plan occurred to her. She 
seems to find all her happiness in aid- 
Ing that of other people; and her grati- 
tude is too- profound and sensitive. ~ She 
has almost recovered her health, but a great 
sadness and weariness hung about her for 
a long time after her illness, and are, in- 
deed, not dispelled even yet. It is remark- 





able how her likeness, physical and moral, 
to her father grows. It is pretty to see 
the sympathy, the sweet gravity, the total 
absence of anything like envy or regret, 
with which this dear girl, whose life had 
been so spoiled and laid waste, views and 
fosters the budding love-affair between 
Jane and Frank Lisle. He goes away 
occasionally, but he is always darting 
back, and he has a general invitation here, 
and also to the rectory. I need hardly 
tell you that he is painting Jane’s portrait, 
and really very well. He flatters himself 
that he is the soul of impartiality when he 
says to me, looking at the picture with his 
head on one side, and his eyes shining with 
admiration : ‘ No one could call her hand- 
some. But what a heavenly expression, 
and what divine hair! Talk of golden 
locks, my dear Mrs. Masters, nothing but 
that blue-black hair is worth painting.’ 
The rule that we laid down for ourselves 
at the time of Helen’s illness has been 
adhered to. No ailusion is ever made to 
the past, and she is losing her frightened 
manner, and beginning to take her place 
with an easy modest dignity that I never 
tire of observing. There is a good deal of 


‘business for her to transact, and Jane, 


who, as Frank Lisle remarks with delight, 
could govern a colony with ease, and 
is not to be made wink by all the 
figures that ever had to be totted up, 
assists her. If she ever mentions that 
wicked man, it is to Mr. Moore, but of 
this we have no proof, it is only a surmise. 
He told me not long ago that he was 
sure Helen believed the man to be dead, and 
that he shared her conviction. So, as we 
hope this may be true, we agree to believe 
it. She has had avery handsome monu- | 
ment erected in Notley Churchyard, and a 
beautiful window placed in the church, 
in memory of Mr. Horndean; a second 
inscription on the former records that 
in that spot rests also ‘ Beatrix Chevenix, 
his promised wife.’ One is always finding 
out traits of goodness in this dear girl, 
some of them so like her father. She has 
taken great pains to ascertain what were 
Mr. Horndean’s views and plans about the 
estate and his tenants and dependents, 
being resolved to carry them out; but he 
seems never to have formed any. I fancy 
he was merely careless and good-natured, 
with no sense of responsibility, one of 
those of whom it has been said, ‘ Eat, 
drink, and be merry ; but this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.’ 

“The guilt or innocence of Miss Chevenix 
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remains an unsolved problem. No trace 
has been found of the people who passed 
as Colonel and Mrs. Ramsden, or of Mrs. 
Mabberley. Her disappearance is one of 
the ‘ bafflers,’ as Dick Swiveller would say, 
which mortify and exasperate the police. 
She must have had faithful confederates, and 
large resources to do what it is believed she 
has done. Not that one word tending to 
criminate her was elicited from Ramsden ; 
her sudden disappearance, abandoning a 
good deal of property (though at the 
same time leaving a large amount of debt), 
is the only witness against her. On the 
other hand, the murderer persisted up to 
the last in his charges against Miss 
Chevenix. It was not until the day before 
his execution, when he was visited by Mr. 
Osborne, that he learned that the object of 
his vindictive hatred, for such she evidently 
was, was beyond his reach; and then his 
blasphemous rage was horrible to behold. 
Mrs. Townley Gore, on whom John called 
just before he left England, imparted to 
him a theory which may have some truth 
in it. It was that the unhappy girl was a 
tool, but not an accomplice, of the gang 
of thieves; that she was accompanied on 
her visits to great houses by a maid who 
was in their pay (she admitted to Mrs. 
Townley Gore that her maid was engaged 
by Mrs. Mabberley and under her control), 
and that the information and aid which 
tamsden declared were supplied by her, 
were in reality furnished by her attendant. 
The supposition struck John as being so 


concierge and his wife, who were, she 
understood, the parents of Helen’s atten- 
, dant, and to find out something about her. 
She failed. The people were no longer 
there, and the legend concerning them in 
the neighbourhood was that their daughter 
, had married in England, and emigrated to 
| America, and that they were gone to join 
| her there, 4 la mode Anglaise, which was 
quite foreign to French ways and ideas. 
| There the matter has ended, and the 
mystery remains. ‘Whether the world’ 
believes or does not believe that Miss 
| Chevenix was guilty, one thing is certain, 
it does not care, and it has forgotten 
her. Mrs. Townley Gore is, I am told, 
a distressful spectacle. The slight attack 
of paralysis distorted her face, only a 
little, but just enough to shake the 


‘beauty of it, and destroy her “ well - pre- 


served” look. When people say of a 


, woman of the world, ‘ she is quite a wreck,’ 


. they pass sentence; her day is done. Cold 


‘curlosity was the only feeling her mis- 


|fortunes excited; cold curiosity was all 
she would have felt for others in a similar 
case ; and I suppose people of her world 
, teally do regard a family in which a murder 
_has taken place, in something of the light in 
_which Mr. Chester puts it in Barnaby 
, Rudge. At any rate, her star is waning, 
; and her discontent is great. She is terribly 
_ afraid of a second attack of paralysis, which 
‘would probably not be slight. She has 
|contemptuously rejected Helen’s gentle 
overtures, showing an unworthy bitterness 


probable, that he made enquiries at Horn-| and meanness of spirit. She cannot for- 
dean about the maid who was there with ; give Helen because she has wronged her, 
Miss Chevenix, and ascertained that she | because Helen is the possessor of Horndean, 
was a Frenchwoman, and that her name | because sne bears the name that was her 
was Delphine. This struck a light for) brother’s. A wretched mind to drag 
Jane; the woman who waited on Helen at about and live with! Mr. Townley Gore 
Neuilly was called Delphine. We concluded , is not of her way of thinking. He would 
that it was she who had written to Madame | be friends with Helen if he dared, and she 
Morrison, she who had taken Frank Lisle | always hopes the time will come. She 
for the man whom poor Helen had called | rates his worthless kindness, that lacked 


her husband. Then came the difficulty | courage so completely, much too highly ; 
that the letter declared that the writer of it | but unreasonable gratitude is a fault one 
had seen him at Horndean, but Jane dis- | pardons readily, for its great rarity. 


posed of that, at once, as an exaggeration,| ‘How anxiously I shall look for your 
the amplification of a shrewd guess, for the , message! John is at Cairo, He would 
French girl who waited on Helen had | meet me at Alexandria, Say ‘ yes.’” 
never seen the man who called himself 
Frank Lisle ; her so-called identification of | Thus did circumstances aid Helen to 
him therefore went for nothing, if, indeed, | keep her word to her false lover. She will 
the letter were written by her. Madame _ never reveal his secret, and if it should be 
Morrison, having been informed of all | divined by one as true as he was false, it 
this by Jane, went to Neuilly to see the ' will be held sacred for her sake. 
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